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Of course I can’t afford it, but you're the last one 
to know that.” 

“You can’t afford it, because you've got to hire 
a girl, Mr. Perkins.” 

“Hire a gal? What for?” 

“T cannot work for nothing any more. If you 
can’t pay me, I must do something; and if I have 
to do something else, why, I shall not be here, 
ready to help you when you want me. Of course, 
if you hire me, I shall do your washing, and you 
can make it as large as you please. I did most 
half of our washing last week. I could do yours.” 

“That what ye’ve got yer hair bobbed up for?” 

“T am fifteen to-day, and I am going to do 
something. That is why my hair is up.” 

**Take it down, and don’t think to work for me 
for money.” 


For the Companion, 


DOLLIKINS AND THE MISER. 


For this story the author was awarded the second prize 
—$75i0—/or serial stories in the Competition of 1886. 


In E1GHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 


Dollikins Becomes Mercenary. 


A year passed, with little change in the small, 
black house, except Marianna’s going away. All 
through the winter she had had a troublesome 
cough. The doctor said, imperatively, that she 
must leave the sea coast, and toward the spring 
she had gone to spend a few weeks only with 
Uncle John; but now it was summer, and she 
had not come back. 

One morning, after Dollikins had pre- 
pared the breakfast at home, and then for 








able statement. She watched the painters a few 
minutes, then said, as she turned from the win- 
dow, “I care more for my mother than I do for | 
my grandmother. I will work for you for fifty 
cents a week, Mr. Perkins.” | have one.”’ 
She did not look as if she would make a very | “Ye’re trying to give me a long lease o’ life, 
humble servant, as she raised her determined face | aint ye, Dollikins ?”” and he put the paper back. 
“You think I’m not very much obliged ?” 


to meet his. 

“T don’t want ye at any price. said, as he sadly turned the key. 
for all, I’ll never pay ye a cent.” | “Ye don't know the worth of it; but I don’t like 

“You don’t suppose I want to take any money | ye any the less for that; and maybe ye think ye’ll 
from you, do you? If we had any at all, I} have to wait a long time for it; but ye won't. I 
wouldn’t take it from anybody. But I must do | don’t feel over and above strong to-day.” 
something to help mother, and who will do your) ‘Then it’s all that nasty paint. I smelt it be- 
work if I go away? You can’t trust anybody | fore those painters opened the paintpots. I will 
else with your mother’s china, can you ?” send them away. If you don’t feel well, you 

“Ye never asked for pay before. I don’t guess | mustn't smell paint.” 

“No, no, let the painters alone! 


it done while the weather is fine.” 


“Tf I have a house of my own when you die, 
whom will you give it to then? Your nephew ?” 

“Where ve going to get a house before I die ?” 

“Perhaps when I’m married my husband will 


she 





I tell ye once 


I want 





Mr. Perkins, she sat down at her own little 
chamber window, with the express purpose 
of being miserable. 

She looked down into the garden, where 
a few early summer flowers were doing 
their best to look gay, and saw the old yel- 
low hen that Miss Stacy had given Mari- 
anna for making her cap. She had named 
this hen Maria, because it had always been 
broodless; and she would gladly have made 
a stew of it, if she had had the courage to 
ask anybody to kill it. But Maria became 
immediately a member of the family, and 
Dollikins said she often behaved so much 
like the person for whom she was named 
that it would seem like cutting off the head 
of a relative to kill her; and the result was 
that Maria added a trifle to Dollikins’s 
care, without bringing in any income. 

“If Miss Bradley doesn’t come to-day, I 
shall believe she is chained in the cellar, 
or in the attic, at Uncle John’s house,” 
thought Dollikins, as she leaned on the win- 
dow-sill and looked down at Maria, who 
had scratched a place in the gravel-walk to 
lie down in. 

**You old miser, you!” she exclaimed, 
seeing the hen so well satisfied. ‘“Why 
didn’t you have some chickens? All you 
think of is yourself!” and she seized a 
pitcher of water, and threw half ofthe con- ° 
tents at the poor biddy, who clucked a little, shook | “You might as well pay me 
her feathers, then appeared to think it was an ac-| as anybody; and you must 
cident, and settled down again. | have somebody, and I must 

“It Won't do any good to drown poor Maria. I) do something.” 
must make up my mind to do something better; ‘Don't ask it.” 
than that,’”’ and she went to the small glass which **You couldn’t get a servant- 
hung over her dressing-table, and looked into it. | girl to work as cheap as I 

“Fifteen years old to-day,” she remarked to | would.” 
the frank face which looked out at her. | ‘Don’t want ye.” 

She began to unbraid her hair,—for Dollikins’s| ‘If you didn’t have the house painted, couldn’t 
curls had gone into a heavy braid,—and then, | you afford it ?” 
with great care, she coiled it high upon her head,| ‘No.” 
and fastened it there with some of Marianna’s| ‘Then perhaps I shall have to go away.” 
hairpins. “Listen, Mistress Dollikins!” he said, almost 

After looking at herself for some time, she, fiercely. ‘‘A good many years agoI knew your 
appeared satisfied with her head, and proceeded | Grandmother Bradley. A proud gal she was, 
to put on one of her sister’s dresses. While she too, and never mind why, but I hoped I should 
was studying the effect of the back breadths, live to see her pride brought low; but she never 
which was not quite satisfactory, she saw in the | bowed her head till she bowed to Death. Many 
glass two men coming toward the house, with a|a time when I’ve seen ye wanting money, and 
long ladder. 

“Can it be,”’ she thought, 
“that Mr. Perkins is going 
to have the barn painted ? 
Oh, I hope not! That would 
cost so much, he would 
not spend any more for a 
year!”” and she ran down 
to the old man’s room, for- 
getful of the dignity she 
intended to assume with 
Marianna’s dress and hair- 
pins. 

She found him sitting by 
the window, watching the 
two men. 

“Are you going to have the barn painted ?” 
she asked, ‘breathlessly. 

“The barn? No; I am going to have the house 
painted. Haint ye pestered me long enough ?” 

“I’m afraid you can’t afford it.” 

“Nice time to think o’ that! Didn’t ye say I 
must do it, so everybody’d see it? Mind ye, I 
don’t care who sees it. I only do it because ye 
wanted a surprise on yer birthday.” 

‘I meant I wished Marianna would come home.” 

‘Well, yer mother never made any fuss *bout 
the house, and she keeps everything pretty trim. | 














working hard for yer bread right here in my 
house, I was glad, thinking of yer grandmother. 
But ye’ve done well by me, ye’ve done well by 
me. And can’t ye see, if I took ye for a hired 
gal—no, no, ye’ve got her blood, and ye look like 
her; but I’m too near the end for vengeance, and 
it’s two generations off.” 
“Do you suppose my grandmother'd care if I 
worked for you? I wouldn’t work for anybody.” 
“Dollikins, if a body could die twice, it would 
kill her.” 
She did not seem much moved by this remark- 











“Won't Miss Bradley open her eyes some 
when she sees the house painted, Mr. Per- 
kins ?” 

““When is she coming back ?” 

“T expect her to-day, but I have been ex- 
pecting her every day for weeks.” 

“Maybe now they won't let her come. 

“She must come, for I must see her to 
talk over what I’d better do. I will do 
something. Oh, how much I would rather 
you would give me fifty cents a week, and 
let me do all your work, than to give me 
the house after you are dead.” 


” 


*Ye’re as obstinate as an off-ox, and if ye 
knew the worth of that paper, I’d throw the 
whole thing in the fireplace.” 

“T don’t think I am obstinate, but I must 
do something to help now. You think I’m 
not proud, because Iam willing to be your 
hired girl; but I thought it wouldn’t seem 
like being a servant if I took money from 
you, because I have worked so long, doing 
the same things that I should do for the 
fifty cents. I am wondering who will deo 
everything for you if I should go away. 

“Where ye going ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

He smiled in a manner which provoked 
her. 

At this moment one of the painters came 
to the window, and handed her four letters. 
He said he was in the post-office, and the 
post-mistress told him there was quite a 
mail for Widow Bradley; and he said he 
was going to Mr. Perkins’s, and would take 
the letters along.” 

“Four letters!” exclaimed Dollikins. 
Never had they received so many at once 
before. 

The old man eyed them suspiciously, as Dolli- 
kins read the superscriptions. 

“One is from Miss Bradley, and for me. 
by, Mr. Perkins.” 

“Why don't you read it here? 
about Mary Annie.” 
She broke the seal, and read: 





ye'll have to work much longer for me.’ He 
opened an old writing-desk, and drew out the 
legal envelope she had refused to take months 
before, and said, with a grim smile, ‘‘What do ye 
suppose that is ?” 

He turned it over, and she saw, written on the 
end of it, ‘Last will and’’-—- The next word was 
a long one, and she could not see it plainly. She 
had never seen a will, but she knew what the 
word meant. 

“It’s something about your death. Put it away.” 

Her face was troubled, and she put her hand 
upon his arm, as if she would lead him back to 
the old desk. He had never seen her look so 
gentle before, and her long dress and coiled hair 
made her look womanly. 

“T’ll put it away if ye don’t like the look of it, 
but I tell ye, it’s all yours, Dollikins; the Bluff 
and the house and the barn and Perkins’s Island, 
and a neat little sum. If I didn’t hear a word 
from Jack in a year, it was all going to ye, ’cept a 
mite, just to remind him that he had lost more 
than he got; and I aint heard from him. 

“But don’t tell of it till I’m in the church-yard. | swept out of the room. 

If yer mother and Marianna knew it, the town She did not find her mother at the front window 
would say ye all planned for it. Ye never did | sewing, and received no answer to her repeated 
plan for it, not one of ye. Perhaps ye won't get | calls. She thought she must have gone to the 
it for a long time, but ye’ll get it at last, Mis- | village for some mac hine twist which she had 
tress Dollikins; ye’ll get it at last, and I wanted | | asked Dollikins to get some time that day. She 
ye to know it from me.” | sat down and re-read Marianna’s letter, and found 

“Do you mean you are going to will me this | that it was dated the day before, and she must 
house ?” start soon if she expected to spend any time with 

“T have willed it to ye, and all the rest.” her sister, and get home before dark. 

“For our own? Not pay any rent?” She decided to wear Marianna’s dress, and leave 

“Yes, give it to ye. Don’t ye know what will- | her hair as it was. She did not feel quite satisfied 
ing means ?” with the overskirt, but there was no one in the 

“I don’t believe mother would let me take it.” | house but Mr. Perkins, and if she had had confi- 

“How can she help it? I can do what I like | dence in his ability to drape her overdress, she 
with my own. Mind ye, don’t tell her, nor Mary | would not have asked a favor of him after his lack 
Annie, nor anybody. Let it surprise the town.” | of faith in Marianna’s desire to come home. 


Good- 


I'd like to hear 


“DEAR DOLLY,—Aunt Maria thinks it would make 
me more homesick to write to you, so I have not 
written you for a long time; but now we are to be a 
week at the new hotel, —only four miles from you by 
the shore,—that is not too far for you to walk, is it, 
dear? and I must see you! What does mother mean 
by writing I must stay? Do come, for I cannot go to 
you. Come to-morrow, if possible. 

In great haste, your er 
MARIANNA.” 

“Four miles!” said Dollikins, scornfully. “TI 
could get there if it were ten miles, and I had to 
go through water up tomy neck. Miss Bradley 
is a prisoner, Mr. Perkins! I have thought so for 
some time.” 

“T guess she’s a willing prisoner.” 

“T scorn to answer you, Mr. Perkins!” and his 
would-be servant gathered up her letters and 
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She stopped in the garden to pick a few flowers, 
and the old hen clucked sociably. 

“I’ve a good mind to stop and wring your neck 
and pull every feather out of you, Maria Brad- 
ley!” at the same time stepping over the hen in 
the path; but, stupid as old Maria was, she knew 
that nothing very alarming ever came of Dolli- 
kins’s threats to her. 

The old man saw her, and asked her if she 
thought of fetching Mary Annie home with her. 
She paid no attention, but walked quickly away, 
and in a moment was on the shore. 

She had not walked very far, however, before 
she began to wish she had at least said good-by, 
or perhaps a very cool good-afternoon to Mr. Per- 
kins, for he was good to want her to have the 
house after he was dead, so her mother would not 
have to pay any rent. How comfortable that 
would be! She began to walk slowly. 

“Yes, he is very good,” she thought, and turned 
suddenly and walked back to the house. 

He still sat at the open window. “I am going 
to see Miss Bradley, and perhaps she will come 
back with me. Good-by. If I am not home in 
time, mother will get your supper. I have pinned 
the letter on her cushion, but I wish you would 
tell her where I have gone.” 

“Oh, ye’ll stick when ye get there just like 
Mary Annie.” 

“T shall be back to-night. 
she hurried away. 

She found she could not walk as easily in Mari- 
anna’s dress as in one of her own, but she was not 
very long in putting the four miles behind her. 

She was not far from the new hotel when she 
saw a pony-phaeton coming toward her. It was 
driven by a young lady, and a man she well re- 
membered sat perched up on a small seat behind. 
It was her Uncle John’s scornful coachman. 

The young lady had driven quite by before she 
saw that it was her sister. 

‘Miss Bradley!” she shouted, instinctively, for 
she felt that this must be one of Marianna’s Miss 
Bradley days, and suddenly the pony stopped, 
and Dollikins was in her sister’s arms. 

“Why, you dear child, I did not know you!” 
sobbed Marianna; “how you have grown! How 
old you look! I knew I had been gone a long 
time, but I did not think it was so long as this.” 

Dollikins was on the point of owning up to the 
taking of the hairpins and dress, but, looking up, 
she saw the immovable face of the lackey above 
them. No, she could not mention anything as 
common as borrowing hairpins before him. 

Marianna partly understood the look, and said, 
“Take the reins, Thomas; we want to walk a little. 
Are you very tired, Doll?” she asked, as soon as 
they were alone; ‘‘was it very far? Let us sit 

down on the sand. Was mother willing you 
should come ?” 

“She didn’t know I came.” 

“QO Doll, that was wrong!” 

“She was away, down in the village, when I 
got the letter; I couldn’t wait.” 

‘“‘Why did she write that I had better stay? 
Do you think I ought to stay ?” 

Dollikins did not know before that her mother 
had written Marianna to stay. 

“Yes,” she said, in a determined tone, 
and so does Mr. Perkins.” 

“T don’t care what Mr. Perkins thinks,” said 
Marianna, tearfully, ‘‘and it must seem very un- 
grateful to Uncle John; but I am so homesick. I 
feel as if I shall die if we stay here. I think all 
the time of you and mother right on this very 
shore, and the waves sound just as they do at 
home, yet I am so far away. Oh, I would rather 
be in another country than to be near home, and 
yet not there! That is my old dress you have on, 
Doll—how dreadfully it is draped! To think 
that you are wearing my old clothes, and I have 
more than I want now. Why, this sun-umbrella 
cost more than we both used to spend in a year!” 

“Let me hold it, then, a few minutes,” said Dol- 
likins; and they changed sun-umbrellas. 

“Is that real lace?” pointing to a handkerchief 
between the buttons of Marianna’s dress. 

“Yes, it was a present from a friend of Aunt 
Maria’s; I told aunt I wanted to tell her, and I 
thought I ought, that I could never make her such 
a present, but Aunt Maria wouldn’t let me.” 

“Does Aunt Maria—let me take the handker- 
chief,” and Dollikins put it in her dress just as 
Marianna had worn it. 

For some minutes she sat holding the fine um- 
brella above her head, and looking down at the 
soft lace of the handkerchief. ‘Let me see, what 
was I going to say? Oh, I know! Does Aunt 
Maria give you much money ?” 

“No; she buys me anything I want; but she 
says if I had money, I might start off some time 
and go home.” 

‘“Humph! Don’t have any money! 
try and send you some. Can’t you send that 
coachman off? I should like to take a drive, and 
see how I should feel in my own carriage. I 
never drove anything but old Adam. I should 
think that pony might go some. Can’t you send 
that old policeman home ?” 


Good-by ;” and 


“T do; 


We will 


| handkerchief; “she thinks I can bear everything, 
but she says you are delicate. I should think it 
would be great fun to be delicate.” 

“That is not the reason,” said Marianna, sadly. 

‘What, then, what do you think ?” said Dolli- 
kins, gently waving Marianna’s umbrella. 

“T will tell you, Doll: it is only a little while 
since I knew that mother was not my own mother 
—but—but she has known it always. You would 
not miss her as I do; you are always out doors, 
down by the water, or out in a boat, or fishing; 
but I was always with her, and I feel now as if in 
a little while she would forget me. Uncle John 
says if I don’t get over it in a week more, I may 
gohome. I don’t sleep very well; but I can’t go 
home if mother doesn’t want me.” 

“If you were at home, Miss Bradley, and felt 
well, I should despise you for saying that!” said 
Dollikins, trailing the costly umbrella in the sand. 

“T cannot help it, Doll; it seems to me as if I 
cannot let you go home and leave me here. I lie 
awake all night hearing the waves, and I think I 
shall die soon,—I do, Dolly, I do!” 

For the first time Dollikins noticed that Mari- 
anna looked no better than when she left home. 
Her blue eyes looked larger than ever, and the 
veins showed in her white temples. She never be- 
fore imagined that her sister might die. The 
thought aroused her whole soul. In a moment 
she called into active service all the ideas that she 
possessed, and sent them, like an impulsive, but 
badly regulated army, to Marianna’s defence. 

First, Miss Bradley must go home. When she 
was at home she must have the doctor. But there 
was no money to pay the doctor. She must have 
some jelly, and peaches, no matter what they 
cost; and much better dinners than they were 
having at present. All as impossible as the doctor! 

“O money! money!’ thouglit Dollikins. 

Suddenly these words seemed to ring through 
her mind—words that a few hours ago made little 
impression: “But I tell ye it’s all yours, Dolli- 
kins,—the Bluff, and the house, and the barn, and 
Perkins’s Island, and a neat little sum.” 

The Bluff! Did not Bob Weston say he would 
give three thousand dollars for the Bluff? And 
she had only thought about the house. Three 
thousand dollars! Enough to last a lifetime. 
Marianna could go home, and they could have 
enough for all! 

She turned her radiant face towards her sister, 
and seized her gloved hands in hers. Dollikins’s 
soul was full of worldly calculations; but sud- 
denly her better nature whispered, sadly, ‘“‘Not 
till he is in the church-yard.” 

SARGENT FLInt. 
(To be continued.) 
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MIST. 


Dritting meadow of the air, 

Where bloom the daisied banks and violets, 
And in whose fenny laby 

The bittern booms and f 
Spirit of lakes, and seas, and rivers— 
Bear only perfumes and the scent 
Of healing herbs to just men’s fields. 


—Henry D. Thoreau, 
——or-—____—_ 





rinth 
eron wades; 





For the Companion. 
STORIES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


One of the oldest towns in this country is the 
quaint burgh of Lewes, which lies on the point of 
sandy beach where the great Delaware Bay opens 
into the Atlantic Ocean. A century and a half 
ago a Swedish historian wrote of Lewes that it 
was “a town of pilots,” and a town of pilots it is 
to this day. 

I know of no place more delightful for a boy to 
visit. It is so out of the world that the people 
there still gossip about the Indian massacres and 
the Revolutionary War. 

There is a row of mossy old cannon on the 
bank, mounted in 1812, and still bristling over the 
bay, ready to fire, in case the British should sud- 
denly take it into their heads to begin the old fight 
over again. You will find some of the pilots 
seated on them every evening, smoking their 
pipes, surrounded by boys whose highest ambi- 
tion is to be pilots some day. 

Sometimes, on the point of a gray, weather- 
beaten house, which overlooks both bay and sea, 
you will see one or two captains of ships in the 
offing, who are waiting for orders. 

The talk among these seafaring folk is very 
quiet and leisurely. But what stories are told 
there of storms and wrecks at sea, and earth- 
quakes, and strange people in far-off corners of 
the world! 

During the daytime the pilots are all out at sea, 
waiting for ships to take up through the danger- 
ous snags and shoals of the bay, so that nobody 
is left in the town but the women and the chil- 
dren, and the men who are too old to guide ships. 

One of these latter is Mr. Lippen, who is ninety 
years old, and the patriarch of this community of 
pilots. He is a hale, vigorous old man, with a 
clear memory. A few weeks ago he gathered 
some young people about him in the warm sun- 





“Oh no, indeed! Aunt Maria would never let 
me drive alone, and I have to promise that I won't 
drive home; but I believe that I could get up the 
courage to do it, if I believed mother really 
wanted me. O Doll, I am so miserable! I keep 
thinking that perhaps if you were here in my , 
place, mother would send for you.” 

“Of course she would,” said Dollikins, bending | 
her head until her nose touched the perfumed | 


never been printed, I think should be told to other 
boys than those of Lewes. Every anecdote which 


| illustrates that epoch in our history will some day 


be of priceless value. 

We will give them in the old man’s own words, 
as nearly as possible : 

“You see, boys, I’m a stranger in Lewestown. 
I came here fifty-six years ago. 


shine, and told them some stories of Revolution- 
ary days, which, as they are quite true and have | 


“T belong down to Indian River, a big inlet a 
few miles down the coast. My people lived there 
since the Swedes come over. William and John 
Lippen, sons of George Lippen, both was my 
grandfathers. The way my grandfathers come to 
be brothers was that my father and mother was 
first cousins. You see ? 

“Now, the Roebuck was the name of the Brit- 
ish man-of-war that scared all the folk along the 
coast. Lord Beresford was the commander. Well, 
she hove to off Indian River, and there was four 
or five slaves there that determined to go jine the 
British, and so get their freedom. 

“My grandfather’s Big Peter, he headed them. 
So they got a row-boat, and put off at dawn. But 
when they got up alongside of the vessel, and 
saw her guns, all big and black, she looked so 
terrible they were skeert, and put back home as 
fast as they could pull. 

“But Peter he heard the commander’s name. 
So he called himself Big Peter Lord Beresford 
ever after. That was as nigh as he come to the 
British, or to freedom! 

“Soon after that my two grandfathers, William 
and John,—they was brothers, and farmed and 
went shootin’, and fought the British together like 
one man, —they was off fishin’ on the coast one 
night in a bateau, when up came some of the 
crew of the Roebuck in one of her tenders, and 
took them prisoners. I reckon they wanted fine, 
strappin’ fellows like them for the British sarvice. 

“So my two grandfathers they was took above 
Indian River inlet, and the man-of-war lay below. 
So, as they went past the inlet, my grandfather 
William he took soundin’s, and he calls out, 
‘Luff! luff!’ 

* <Tt’s not luff!’ says the British captain. 

“ ‘Luff!’ shouts my grandfather. ‘Doan’t I 
know this coast? Luff, ef you doan’t want to go 
to the bottom!’ 

‘Clap the handcuffs on him!’ says the cap- 
tain. ‘It’s a trick to get ashore.’ 

“So they handcuffed him. Just then they ran 
agin a sunken rock and the schooner went over. 
They had to swim for their lives. My grand- 
father John, he ketched William by the breeches, 
for he, bein’ handcuffed, was goin’ down. How- 
soever, the Roebuck sent off a yawl and picked 
them up. The captain was in a rage because 
William was in the right about luffin’. So he says 
to Lord Beresford, ‘Here’s two men as wants to 
swear allegiance to his Majesty,’ says he. Then 
Lord Beresford he had them up on deck, drippin’ 
as they was. 

“*You want to enter the sarvice of your king ?” 
says he. 

“William was handcuffed, but he spoke up 
first. ' 

«*‘No, my lord,’ he says. ‘He’s not our king. 
We have a country of our own, now, and we'll pay 
sarvice to her only.’ 

“**We'll never kerry a gun agin it,’ says John, 
backin’ him. 

««*What does this mean?’ says Lord Beresford 
to the captain of the tender. ‘I want no contyma- 
cious Yankees aboard. My ship is not a jail.’ 

‘«*Heave ’em overboard, then,’ said the captain. 
All the officers hed their say. Some was for 
stringin’ ’em up to the yard-arm, then and there. 
At last, by Lord Beresford’s orders, they was put 
in a perryog (pirogue) and giv a loaf of bread 
and bottle of water, and told to go back to their 
country, or to a worse place. They had no oars, 
only the board-seat of the perryog, and with that 
they paddled. 

“They knowed by the stars which way was 
west’ard, and they paddled and paddled all that 
night and the next day. But the current kerried 
them out to sea, and they couldn’t make no head- 
way with that paddle. The next night their bread 
and water was gone, and their tongues was swollen 
and black with the drouth and the heat. On the 
third day a current set in that kerried them due 
west, and that night they made shore at Shenkotog 
(Chincoteague). 

“Well, my grandfathers William and Jobn 
didn’t love the British any better for that, as you 
may suppose! So, a few weeks afterwards, word 
come down the coast that a schooner was off Ind- 
ian Inlet with a gang of refugees aboard. Refu- 
gees was what they called the Tories that went off 
to jine the British sarvice. So these men were 
goin’ to the Roebuck, and the word was they had 
no arms but two old muskets among them. 

“Then my grandfathers, William and John 
Lippen, they got in a perryog, and another man, 
Joseph Freeman, he got in a perryog, and his 
bein’ the biggest, he led. They was all well- 
armed. So they put out of the inlet. It was a 
foggy night; rain fallin’ at times. Presently they 
see the schooner with the Tories aboard, eight 
stalwart fellows. 

** ‘Give way, boys!’ says Joseph Freeman. 

“So they give way with all their strength, not 
speaking a word. 

** ‘Boat ahoy!’ shouted the Tories. 

‘But they didn’t answer a word. 

** «Give way, boys!’ says Freeman agin, under 
his breath. So they give way and brought the 
perryog under the bows of the schooner. 

“**What d’ye want?’ says the Britishers. 

“But they was dumb, only give way agin till 
the perryog was abreast of the schooner. 

“ ‘Bring out your arms!’ shouts the Tory 
leader to his crew. 

“*Ho! ho! says my grandfather William. 
‘We know what arms you’ve got!’ 

‘Board her!’ says Freeman. 
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“So they three lep aboard, armed to the teeth. 
And the Tories pinted their rusty muskets, but my 
grandfather John knocked one of them into the 
sea. 

“« ‘Now, what sort of men are you?’ says Free- 
man. ‘If you’re true men, you’ll be treated like 
true men. But if you’re rascals, you'll be treated 
like rascals !’ 

“So the eight of them, bein’ skeert by the 
pistols and guns of the three,—and my grand- 
father William had a hanger strapped to his waist, 
too,—give in and begged for mercy, and confessed 
they was goin’ to jine the British, on the Roebuck. 

“So my grandfathers, William and John Lippen, 
and Joseph Freeman they brought them up to 
Lewestown and lodged them in the gaol yonder. 
Then my grandfathers sent word, with their com- 
pliments, to Lord Beresford that the contymacious 
Yankees were at home agin, and were entertaining 
some of his crew on better fare nor bread and 
water. 

“You've likely read in history how Lord Beres- 
ford bombarded Lewestown, and killed nobody. 
But them accounts of what my grandfathers 
William and John Lippen and Joseph Freeman 
did is as true as history.” 


Resecca Harpine Davis. 





SPRING. 


Through all the east and west 
Glad birds now build their nest 

For love’s sweet by-and-by ; 
Where, while soar and sing, 
Their mates on happy wings, 

The mother birds shall hie 
Swallow, and lark, and thrush, 

In the sun or the soft spring rain, 
Each in his way builds best, 

Nor any builds in vain. 

—Anon, 
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For the Companion. 


IN CAMP AND OUT OF IT. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


On the next morning, Charles Henry, who had 
come home early to do the chores, said that the boys 
were having a good time, but were getting tired of 
their camping-place, and had thoughts of shifting 
camp. He did not tell me where they proposed going, 
and I did not ask, as I should have done had I sup- 
posed that they intended going far away. 

During the day, as we afterward learned, they 
packed up their kit, including tent, guns and food, 
and transported the entire outfit through the woods, 
around the base of the mountain, to the northeast of 
the pasture, a distance of two or three miles, to an 
old clearing where there had formerly been a farm, 
but which had long been abandoned to weeds and 
bushes. 

They thought this a much better place for shooting 
and fishing. Moreover, there was an old log-house 
still standing near the lower edge of the clearing, 
which they preferred to their tent for sleeping, and 
carried into it some fir boughs for a bed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dinsmore paid a visit to the back 
pasture during that afternoon, and were somewhat 
disturbed at not finding the boys. 

At about tea-time one of Charles Henry’s brothers 
came to ask that he might go home that night, as one 
of his little sisters was very sick. So I made a trip 
to the pasture myself, and shouted all over it, but 
received no reply. 

Although the new camp was so far away, my faith- 
ful hired boy was on hand in good season next morn- 
ing. When I asked him where in the worid they had 
gone, he replied, “Oh, up round the mountain a little 
way.” 

I told him of his sister’s illness, and he started for 
home, after a hasty lunch, saying that he should 
probably return during the afternoon. In the haste 
of his departure, I neglected to inquire particularly 
where the new camp was located; but I supposed 
that the lads would come home when they found that 
Charles Henry was not coming back. 

The little sick sister had died during the night, and 
of course Charles did not come back, as he had in- 
tended to do. Nor did the boys come home. <Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. _Dinsmore and I made a long tramp in 
what we supposed to be the direction of the new 
camp, but could find no trace of them. 

However, I was not much troubled, for I pr 
that the youngsters were merely sticking, like good 
fellows, to their camp; and then, too, they were not 
my boys. 

Perhaps it was just as well that we did not know 
what was happening, for we could not have found 
and relieved the boys. 

They looked for Charles Henry all day, of course, 
and felt sure he would turn up in the evening; but 
the idea of going home did not occur to them. 

Meanwhile, they fished, and had fine luck with the 
trout, one of which they declared was a two-pounder. 
They had followed the brook for a mile or two, until 
they came to a pond in the woods. 

Returning to camp, they fried a part of their fish, 
after a fashion, and got themselves up a dinner which 
tasted good after their long tramp to the pond. 

In the afternoon they went partridge-shooting, but 
only brought down two. Toward sunset they got up 
supper from what was left of their provisions, and 
saved some of it for Charles Henry, whom they fully 
expected to appear by dark. They had also made a 
rude dark lantern out of an old tin bucket and a bit 
of candle, with which it was planned to go out deer- 
hunting when Charles Henry came. 

But it grew dark and the evening advanced, with 
no signs of the absent partner; and now, despite 
their cheery fire in front of the old shanty door, they 
began to feel rather lonesome. They were alarmed 
by the silence, and then startled by the night sounds 
in the forest,—the cracking of branches and the hoot- 
ing of owls. 

In the midst of a particularly long and oppressive 
silence they suddenly heard a sound, as though a 
number of large creatures were coming toward them 
at a run, tearing and crashing through the under- 
brush just beyond the clearing. A troop of elephants, 
they thought, could not have made a greater noise. 
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But as elephants are not found in a wild state in this 
country, the lads could not imagine what kind of 
animals they might be. 

“Oh, is it bears?’ little Aleck whispered. 

“Bigger’n bears!” exclaimed Jimmy. 
never’d make such a racket!” 

“If twas wolves, wouldn’t they howl?” said Aleck. 
Neither Jimmy nor Hermon knew whether wolves 
always howled or not. 

The animals had stopped suddenly at some distance | 
away. Hermon thought that he could see their eyes | 
in the darkness. Jimmy’s idea was that it was a 
drove of moose; and as the lads had heard stories of 
moose attacking hunters, they were thoroughly 
alarmed. ' 

Suddenly the creatures darted out of the forest, 
and coursed across the clearing to the farther side, 
and then back again, at full run. When they stopped, 
they were nearer the shanty than at first,—so near, in 
fact, that the frightened watchers from the doorway 
of the old log hut could indistinctly make out several 
large, dark forms. ' 

Hermon was now for firing their guns at the creat- 
ures, but Jimmy counselled prudence. 

“Tt would only mad ’em,” said he, “and make ’em 
rush upon us!” 

They were all thoroughly frightened, and no won- 
der. But they stood in the doorway, the two older 
lads clutching their guns, and Aleck grasping the 
axe. If the animals made a rush upon them, they 
had small expectation of being able to beat them off, 
however. 

Again the strange brutes coursed around the open- 
ing, only to return, snuffing, to within less than a 
huadred yards of the shanty. 

“They don’t quite dare to attack us, but they’re 
working up their courage!” exclaimed Jimmy. 

“That’s what I'm afraid of,” replied Hermon. 
Aleck still held on to the axe, but he was shaking 
like a leaf in the wind. 

There was no way to defend the shanty, for it had 
no door, and the window-shutters had long before 
decayed and dropped off. The boys, in their despera- 
tion, determined to slip out of the shanty, gain the 
wooded ravine just below it, and, dark as it was, 
make a detour through the forest, in the hope of get- 
ting down into the back pasture again, where their 
first camp had been. 

A few minutes after they came to this conclusion, 
the animals started on another of their curious and 
apparently aimless stampedes, and the lads took ad- 
vantage of it to steal out of the shanty, and to gain 
the ravine. 

On they fled, as fast as they could feel their way 
amongst the tree-trunks and brushwood. So dark 
was the night that they had to trust more to instinct 
as to direction than to any landmarks which they 
had to guide them. It was strange that they did not 
get lost in the two or three miles of woods which 
they had to traverse in the darkness. 

They came round the base of the mountain, and, 
after an hour or more, emerged into the back pas- 
ture, but with torn clothing, and with scratched and 
bruised bodies, cut by the stones over which they had 
stumbled, and torn by thorns and briers. 

But they had not yet lost heart; Hermon and Jim- 
my still held on to their guns; Aleck, however, had 
dropped the axe, with which he had started out, and 
had not been able to find it. 

Their troubles ought now to have been nearly over; 
but, oddly enough, after reaching the open land of 
the pasture, they lost their way, and instead of com- 
ing down to the southwest corner of it, where was 
the cart-road which led to the house, they bore off 
to the east, and reached the southeast corner. 

Not finding the path, they struck into the woods, 
thinking that they should soon come upon it, for they 
fancied they were still too far to the west side. So 
they kept veering still farther round to the east, and 
wandered on and on for a long while. 

At last Aleck broke down for the first time, and had 
acrying spell. The reader must remember that he was 
barely twelve years old, and that this was his first 
experience in the back country. He was a brave little 
fellow, however, and soon rallied again, and braced 
up his courage. Jimmy, who seems now to have be- 
come the leader, assured him that there was nothing 
to ery for. 

They went on again, and presently came to land 
formerly cleared, but now covered with a growth of 

‘low firs and spruces, or pines. Amongst these they 
were feeling their way slowly along, when suddenly 
a large creature started up from the earth, with a 
loud snuff. 

Jimmy, who was a step or two in advance, could 
just discern its outline. He felt sure that it was a 
bear, and thinking that he was too close upon the 
animal to retreat, instantly raised his gun and fired. 
The beast uttered a strange sound, and ran away. 
After recovering a little from their sudden fright, the 
youngsters pushed on. 

Soon after that they came out to a field bordered 
by a hedge fence, then crossed a number of fields 
and fences, and presently found themselves close to 
a barn, which loomed suddenly up before them in the 
darkness. There was a yard containing cattle, and 
near by was a farmhouse. The boys had a faint hope 
that this was my house, though they hardly thought 
it could be, but they determined to go to the door 
and knock. 


‘Bears 





“That’s false'” exclaimed Hermon. ‘We have not 
touched your plums, and didn’t know you had any!” 

“Oh, ye can’t fool me!’’ roared the farmer. “Watch 
‘em, Jack! Hold ’em!” 

“If that dog touches me, I'll shoot him!” ex- 
claimed Hermon. 

“Oh, you will, will ve?” cried the man. 
you'll shoot me next!” 

“Well, you had better let us alone!” said Jimmy, 
with more spirit than prudence. ‘‘We haven’t touched 
any of your property; and you’ve no business to talk 
in that way to us.” 

“Oh, you’re jest takin’ a pleasure-walk here in my 
garden, are ye? and I’ve no right ter speak to ye, 
have I? We'll see about it!’ exclaimed the man, 
with a grim laugh. Then he shouted to his folks in 
the house, “Hannah, light the lantern! Joe, fetch 
out the gun! Watch ’em, Jack! Watch ’em, old 
feller!” 

The boys protested their innocence of any evil in- 
tention, and tried to tell their story. But the farmer 
had got the idea so firmly into his head that these 
were the young rogues who had been taking his 
gages, that he -paid little heed to their words. Out 
came his wife with the lantern, and a boy of sixteen 
or seventeen with the gun, which he pointed at the 


“Perhaps 
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| son’s place and inquire further about it. 


| 


THE OLD LOG HUT. 
lads; while the old farmer, getting over the fence, | 
proceeded to disarm them. 

It is much to the credit of the boys that they had 
sense enough not to resist, or to use their own weap- 
ons. The farmer was rougher with them than he 
needed to be; but he was angry about the loss of his 
plums. 

He collared Hermon and Jimmy without ceremony, 
and forcing them along to the garden-gate, thrust 
them into his house-door. “Joe,” meantime, took 
little Aleck in charge, and brought him in after the 
others. 

A clothes-line was brought, and the farmer tied the 
hands of each of the lads behind his back, then fet- 
tered their ankles. This done, he set them down on 
a bench at one end of his kitchen, and bade Jack, the 
big dog, watch them. 





time the poor little chaps were so faint and hungry 
that they were glad to accept her offer. 

At our house we were just sitting down to break- 
fast, when Farmer Benson’s wagon drove up to the 
door. I looked out, saw the boys in the wagon, and 
spoke to Mrs. Dinsmore. Out rushed that fond 


mother, with the “stern” father not far behind her, | 
and then there ensued such a greeting as only anx- 


ious parents can bestow. 

I, meantime, addressed myself to Mr. Benson, 
whom I knew as a townsman. He told me that the 
boys had come to his house during the night; but he 
did not give me the particulars, and evidently wished 
to avoid the subject. He professed to be in a great 
hurry, and, after a few moments’ conversation with 
me, drove off, before Mr. Dinsmore had a chance to 
thank him. 

At table, the boys told their story —the whole of it 
—and were, of course, greatly pitied, as well as ap- 
plauded and laughed at. 

When they came to the part about the supposed 
bear which Jimmy had shot at, I began to have my 
suspicions; and after breakfast, I told Mr. Dinsmore 
that I thought we had better ride over to Mr. Ben- 
We did so, 
and on repairing to the 
farmer’s pasture, found, as 
I had feared, that the bear 
was an ox, and that Jimmy 
had peppered the poor ani- 
mal so severely with duck- 
shot that it was best to 
slaughter it at once. 

A fair remuneration was 
agreed on, however, and 
paid by Mr. Dinsmore. 
Jimmy’s shot cost his uncle 
exactly thirty-five dollars, 
—which was getting out of 
it about as cheaply as could 
be expected; Ihave known 
a bear-hunt to cost more 
than that. 

When we got back home, 
we found that all three of 
the lads were abed and 
asleep. They came out 
bright again at a little after 
four o’clock in the after. 
noon, though they were 
rather stiff and on 
first waking up. 

When Mr. Dinsmore told 
Jimmy what he had shot 
for a bear the previous 
night, the lad was first in- 
credulous, then much dis- 
gusted. I made no doubt, 
too, that it was a herd of 
young cattle who had come 
through the woods from 
some pasture into the 
clearing, which had fright- 
ened the boys from their 
camp. The cattle may have 
been salt-hungry, or the 
camp-fire may have at- 
tracted them. 

Meanwhile, Charles Hen- 
ry had returned, and he 
was as much astonished and amused as any of us 


sore 


| when he heard what had befallen them. 


“They wouldn’t have cut such a caper if I'd been 
there,” said he. 
But there was no more camping out for those boys! 
C. A. STEPHENS. 


+O 
For the Companion. 


CONDUCTED TO THE FRONTIER. 


A French traveller in this country last summer 
gave an account of a visit which he had paid to Rus- 
sia, to illustrate the manner in which the Govern- 
ment of the Czar guards and preserves its power. 

In 1863 Monsieur de B—— (an elder brother of the 
narrator) spent some time in Russia, and on return- 





“Set there till daylight,” said he, after finishing his 
task of fettering them; ‘then 
to jail you go, you little ras- 
cals!” 

This threat may have been 
made partly to frighten them. 

“My father will have you put 
in jail for tying us!” retorted 
Aleck, with spirit. 

“Your father is jest the man 
I want to see,” said the far- 
mer, “to settle for my gage 
plums that you’ve been steal- 
ing.” 

The boys got little sleep and 
little rest, tied as they were, al- 
though they were very weary. 
Almost as soon as there was 
the faintest light in the east, 
the farmer, whose name was 
Benson, built a fire in the 





Jimmy was about to do so, when a dog burst forth 
from a shed, barking furiously. This dismayed them 
somewhat; for it was a large dog, and the brute drew 
near them, as if much disposed to bite. 

They shouted “Get out!” and struck at him with 
their guns. But the dog rushed upon them so fiercely 
that Aleck hastily climbed over the board-fence be- 
side them, and Hermon and Jimmy followed his ex- 
ample. 
themselves among a lot of cabbage-heads. 

Scarcely were they over the fence, when the house- 
door opened, and a man’s gruff voice exclaimed, 
“Sek ’em, Jack! sek ’em!” 

The man immediately came forward to the fence, 
and making out the forms of the boys, called out, 
fiercely, “Who be ye there?” 

“Mister,” said Jimmy, in frightened and pleading 
accents, “‘we were camping out, and have got lost.” 

“Got lost in my garden, have ye?” roared the man, 
with an incredulous snort. ‘That’s a fine story! Ye 
needn’t lie to me! You're the very scamps that’s ben 
stealin’ my gage plums!” 


It was the garden-fence, and they found | 


kitchen-stove, and his wife 
came out to get breakfast. Jack 
still sat watching the lads, as 
he had been bidden todo. As 
it grew lighter, Mrs. Benson began to look at the 
boys more carefully, and, although tattered and 
| scratched and bruised, her woman’s eye was not long 
| in perceiving that they were not ordinary country 
| lads, and that they were not boys to be lightly sus- 
pected of stealing. 

She spoke tothem kindly,and asked some careful 
questions. They thus had the chance they had been 
wishing for to tell their story. 

The woman having heard it, went out and talked 
with her husband, who came in, and, after questioning 
them still further, changed his rough tone and untied 
them. 

He told them that—if their story were true—they 
were five miles from home, and added, that if they 
would wait, he would harness his horse and carry 
them around. 

Mrs. Benson, too, insisted on their having coffee 
and some breakfast before they started; and by this 





ing to France published an account of his travels, 





the lower classes. 


France. It long ago dropped out of public notice. 


came to St. Petersburg. 


I believe, is Monsieur de B——?” 
“Yes.” 
“From the province of Blank in France?” 
T assented. 


a certain volume entitled ——?” giving the name. 
‘“‘He is my brother,” I replied. ‘What of that?” 








with some stringent comments on the condition of 


The book was, of course, prohib- 
ited in Russia, and had but a limited circulation in 


In 1883, just twenty years later, the younger brother 
of the author, in making a tour through Europe, 


“TI arrived,” he said, “‘at night, and was driven to 
an hotel. The next morning an officer in a gorgeous 
uniform called on me, and, after an introduction and 
most ceremonious salutations, inquired, “Your name, 


“A kinsman, it may be,” with still more profound 
bows, “of Monsieur de B——, who, in 1863, published 


“Nothing. But I have the honor to be detailed to 
accompany monsieur to Memel.” 
“But I am not going to Memel! 
| travel through Russia.” 
| Pardon,” with the most extreme suavity, “mon- 
| sieur is going to Memel by the noon-train, and these 
| gentlemen and myself will bear you company.” He 
opened the door; two gendarmes were in the corridor. 
It was useless to resist. He accompanied me to the 
| train, sat beside me, that I might not speak to any 
other person, was civil, but a jailer. At Memel he 
| took leave of me, with the utmost courtesy. 
“Monsieur is now outside of Russia,” he said. “A 
| mere hint is sufficient to a person of his intelligence. 
| He will probably remain there.” 


I am going to 


—~~o>—__—— 


cARNESTNESS. 


Oh! let all the soul within you, 
For the truth’s sake go abroad! 
Strike! let every nerve and sinew 
Tell on ages—tell for God, 








—A,. C. Coxe. 


For the Companion. 


MAKING OUR CONSTITUTION. 


We shall soon be celebrating another interesting 
anniversary. At Philadelphia, in May, 1787, the 
| Convention assembled which formed the Constitu- 
| tion of the United States, a work which Mr. Glad- 
| stone has called “the most wonderful ever struck off 
at a given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

Who first thought of holding this Convention? 
Mr. Bancroft assigns the honor to Thomas Paine. In 
February, 1776, Paine published his famous pamphlet 
| called “Common-Sense,” written to prepare the pub- 
lic mind for the Declaration of Independence. In 
this work he proposed a Continental Conference, to 
be composed of delegates from all the colonies, who 
should have no other business than to “Frame a 
Continental Charter, or Charter of the United Colo- 
| nies, like the Magna Charta of England.” This 
Conference should fix the number of members of 
Congress, the manner of choosing them, and distin- 
guish with precision the powers of Congress from 
those of the Colonial legislatures. 

Thomas Paine was then an unknown man in Amer- 
ica, a recent arrival in the country. He drew up a 
tokrably complete sketch, or outline, of the Charter 
which his Continental Conference should frame. In 
1783, when the Revolutionary War was over, he re- 
| peated his suggestion, and called attention to his 
scheme as originally proposed in 1776. 

But while we give due credit to Paine for making 
the suggestion, we must not forget, either, that, he 
had no part in bringing about the Convention of 
1787, or that the Convention itself, when it met, was 
not such a body as he had proposed. 

Various causes led to the meeting of that Conven- 
tion, but these were the chief causes: the failure of 
the Articles of Confederation to secure respect and 
honor at home or abroad; the frightful disorders, 
almost anarchy, in several of the States; the force 
and genius of Alexander Hamilton, who was the 
ablest advocate of the Convention, its ablest member, 
the most powerful supporter of the Constitution be- 
fore its adoption, and the greatest statesman under 
the new Government; and the countenance given to 
the enterprise by General Washington. 

The old Congress, having no power to compel the 
States to pay taxes or contribute to the central fund, 
dwindled every year in authority and numbers, until 
it almost ceased to exist. It became the mere sem- 
blance of a government. 

The interest on the public debt fell into arrears, 
and it was only with the greatest difficulty that the 
credit of the United States was maintained in Eu- 
rope. It would not have been maintained but for the 
high esteem in which the American ambassadors,— 
Franklin, Adams, Jay, Jefferson,—were held there. 

All these troubles and embarrassments might have 
proved insufficient to overcome the reluctance to a 
national bond but for the universal alarm caused by 
Shay’s Rebellion, in Massachusetts, in 1786, which 
impressed upon all men the absolute need of an 
efficient central authority. 

The reader may well be surprised that rational and 
patriotic men should have ob- 
jected to a measure so ob- 
viously necessary. 

But let us imagine that a 
party should now propose the 
merging of all the States of 
North and South America into 
one federal republic, extending 
from Hudson’s Bay to Pata- 
gonia, of which the United 
States would be only one State 
among many, instead of being, 
as now, sole and independent. 
Would not our pride revolt at 
the suggestion? What would 
candidates for the Presidency 
say of it? 

In 1786, the public men of 
New York, Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts had quite as much 
pride in their States as we 
have in the United States, and 
the Governor of a State was as 
great a man in the eyes of his 
fellow-citizens,.and in his own eyes, as the President 
of the whole country now is. 

To ask Governor Clinton of New York, Patrick 
Henry of Virginia, and John Hancock of Massa- 
chusetts, to descend from their high rank as chiefs of 
a sovereign State, and become merely the governor, 
or chief public manin one-thirteenth of a sovereignty, 
was to ask what human nature generally is not dis- 
posed to concede. 

A great man could have done it easily enough; but 
great men are not as common as great places. 

Daniel Shays and his comrades frightened most of 
them into it, and the mighty name of George Wash- 
ington reconciled multitudes to the scheme. Add to 
these influences the impetuous and persuasive elo- 
quence of Hamilton, the earnest reasoning of Madi- 
son, and the voice of every man capable of taking a 
large and disinterested view of public affairs, and lo! 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
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But, even as it was, the scheme originally was to | Franklin, conspicuous in the crowd of members. | rents; and to establish fairer rents in accordance 


propose amendments to the Articles of Confeder- 
ation. That was all that the delegates were | 
commissioned to do. But, by the sagacity of | 
the leaders, chief among whom we always find | 
Hamilton, they were persuaded to do more, and 
posterity blesses them for doing it. 

Of the delegates elected, a large number were 
men of learning and ability. The proportion of 
such was so great as to surprise the student of 
to-day, until he remembers that 


every thoughtful person in the 
United States had gone through 


twenty years of hard schooling in 
political science. Nearly every 
man of the Conven- 
tion, either by his 
special studies, or 


by his special experience, 
or by both, had been pre- 
pared to take part in the 
deliberations of such a body. Many men who 
had declined elections to the old Congress, now 
appeared in public life. 

Among the first to reach Philadelphia, in May, 
1787, was General Washington himself. He was 
apt to be on time. With his usual careful observ- 
ance of propriety, he paid his first visit to the 
venerable President of Pennsylvania, Dr. Frank- 
lin, then past eighty years of age. They had met 
in Virginia at the time of Braddock’s expedition 
in 1755, and had been fast friends ever since. | 

The Convention was called for May lith, but it 
was May 25th before delegates from seven States | 
had reached the city. During the long period | 
of waiting, the hospitable people of Philadelphia | 
did their best fo amuse and entertain the dele- 
gates. 

General Washington had a taste of what we 
now call “woman's rights.” 


The newspapers of 
the day tell us that, ona very rainy morning, ‘‘the 
equally amiable and illustrious General Washing- 
ton, accompanied by brilliant crowd of his 
friends of both sexes, proceeded to the University 
to hear a lady deliver a lecture on the Power of 
Eloquence.” 

But alas! the same newspapers record that 
while this convention was assembled to perform | 
what Mr. Gladstone deems the supreme act of 
human intelligence, a wretched old woman was 
stoned in the streets of Philadelphia as a witch! 

Dr. Franklin was to have proposed the election 
of General Washington as President of the Con- 
vention. 


a 


As he was indisposed that morning, and 
could not attend, the motion was made by Robert 
Morris, another member from Pennsylvania. 

The Convention sat from May 25th to Septem- 
ber 17th. The members deliberated with closed 
doors, bound themselves to absolute secrecy, and 
published no record of what they said and did 
except the Constitution itself. 

Several members, notably James Madison, took 
laborious notes of the proceedings, which they 
carefully preserved, and which have been pub- 
lished since their death. These notes furnish the 
material for two extensive histories of the Con- 
vention, one by Mr. Bancroft, and another by 
Mr. G. 'T. Curtis. 

Strange to say, not one member of the Conven- 
tion approved of every portion of the Constitu- 
tion. They had the to accept many 
compromises, some most painful, all necessary. 
The result was that they produced a better Con- 
stitution than any individual, section, or party, 
who had merely had their own way, could have 
devised. 

The room in which the Convention was held 
may still be visited in the old State House in Phil- 
adelphia. It has undergone little change in a 
hundred years,.and some of the chairs used by 
the Convention have been preserved. 

It is a square, lofty and handsome room, about 
large enough to seat the forty or fifty members of | 
which the Convention was originally composed. 
It is, on many accounts, the most interesting room 
in the United States, and is visited every day by 
strangers in the city. 

Major Noah, formerly a famous editor of Al- 
bany, New York, used to relate that when he was 
a boy in Philadelphia, many years after the Con- 
vention adjourned, 


wisdom 





one of the old-fashioned, ram- 
bling taverns of the city still exhibited over its 
door a large oil painting of the “Federal Conven- 
tion.” | 

It represented a group of venerable persons, 
seated in the old State House, in the great arm- 


chairs, engaged in public debate. Among them 


Beneath the picture two lines were printed : 
“These thirty-eight great men have signed a powerful 
That bet ter times to us shall very soon succeed,” 
The boy used to gaze upon the picture with fer- 
vent patriotic feeling. He declares that his recol- 
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lection of it inspired him to write the patriotic 
dramas by which for many years he was chiefly 
known. 
- +> --—-—. 
THE PATRIOT. 


Prudent in the council train, 
Dauntless on the battle plain, 
Ready at the country’s need 
For her glorious cause to bleed. 
—Alex. Hill Everett, 


. ~@— 
THE IRISH QUESTION. 


“Treland,” said Mr. Gladstone, in a recent 
speech, “blocks the way."’ He meant that as 





| long as the Irish question is unsettled, the English 


Parliament will not be able to turn its attention 
to important measures relating to the rest of the 
British Empire. 

For several years, indeed, the subject which has 
almost entirely engrossed Parliament, except 
when questions of foreign affairs could not be 
postponed, has been the vexed one of Ireland. 
Reforms, which are seen to be sorely needed, 
have been again and again postponed, month 
after month, and year after year, because the con- 
dition of Ireland was so serious as to exclude all 
other topics of legislation. 

The first three months of the present session, 
like those before it, have been devoted almost 
exclusively to debates on Ireland. 

The rejection of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
measure last summer was followed by the acces- 
sion to office of the Tory Cabinet, headed by the 
Marquis of Salisbury; and this Cabinet is trying 
to bring about some settlement of the Irish Ques- 
tion without granting to Ireland what she de- 
mands — namely, an Irish Parliament and local 
self-government. 

Its first step was to cause a rule to be passed, 
called “the closure,” by which long debates may 
be cut short. The Irish members have hitherto 
“obstructed” the business of the House, when 
they have wished to stave off an unwelcome meas- 
ure, by talking against time. The ‘‘closure” rule 
enables the question to be put without further de- 
bate, if two hundred members vote in favor of it, 
or if more than one hundred favor it, and less 
than forty oppose it. 

Having thus created a method, answering to 
the ‘“‘previous question” in this country, for pre- 
venting obstruction, the Cabinet introduced a 
severe ‘coercion bill,” setting aside the operation 
of the ordinary law in Ireland, and giving excep- 
tional powers to the Lord-Lieutenant, the magis- 
trates and the judges. 

By this bill, the authorities can change the lo- 
cality where Irish prisoners are tried, the magis- 
trates can imprison Irishmen without trial, on 
suspicion, for six months, newspapers and public 


| meetings may be suppressed, and the National 


League may be dissolved. 

If passed, it will be the eighty-seventh coercion 
act imposed on Ireland within the present century. 
It is harsh and tyrannical, for it deprives Irishmen 
of almost every vestige of individual liberty. 

The Tory Cabinet has followed up this measure 
by proposing two others, which are intended to 
lessen Irish discontent, and to bring about, if pos- 
sible, a settlement of the question. 

One of these aims to extend the scope of the 
Land Act, by which rents of land are fixed by 
land courts, so as to include the holders of leases 
as well as tenants from year to year; to prevent 


with the lower prices of farm products. 

The other is a ‘‘land purchase” act, to enable 
tenants to buy the land they till from the present 
owners. Part of the money to make these pur- 
chases is to be advanced from the British treasury. 

| The struggle over these measures is destined to 
be long and bitter. By adopting them, the Tories, 
with their allies, the ‘Liberal Unionists,”—those 
Liberals who oppose Home Rule,—hope to bring 
about a settlement of the Irish Question without 
conceding all that the Irish members demand. 

On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone, leading the 
main body of the Liberals, and Mr. Parnell, who 
stands at the head of the eighty-five Irish Nation- 
alists, are resolved that there shall be no settle- 
ment of the question which does not concede to 
Ireland a Parliament, with the right to deal with 
Trish affairs. 

It is true that the Tories and the Liberal Union- 
ists combined form a large majority of the present 
House of Commons. But the opinion of the 
country acts powerfully on the House; and if the 
country should be found to be hostile to the bills 
proposed, it is very doubtful whether they will 
ever be passed into law. 

The result, at all events, is very uncertain; and 
the struggle between the Home Rulers and their 
opponents will be watched with keen interest on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
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SCATTER THE GERMS. 


Scatter the germs of the beautiful 
On the holy shrine of home; 

Let the pure, and the fair, and graceful there 
In the loveliest lustre come. 


Scatter the germs of the beautiful 
In the depths of the human soul! 

They shall bud, and blossom, and bear fruit 
While the endless ages roll, 


+o 
WHAT GOVERNMENT COSTS. 


A statement has been made up showing the 
amounts appropriated by Congress at its late ses- 
sion for the support of Government for the year 
which will end June 30, 1888. The total sum is 
about two hundred forty-eight and a half million 
dollars. 

There were two appropriation bills that failed 
to become law: the river and harbor bill, which 
the President neither approved nor vetoed, and 
the deficiency bill, which was passed by both 
branches of Congress, but could not be prepared 
for the President’s signature before the time of 
adjournment. 

If we add the fourteen million dollars appro- 
priated by these two bills, and the forty-eight 
millions required to pay the interest on the public 
debt to the sum above mentioned, we have three 
hundred and ten million dollars as the amount 
deemed by Congress necessary to meet the current 
annual expenses of Government. 

The corresponding expenditures during Wash- 
ington’s administration averaged less than six 
million dollars a year. The population is fifteen 
times as great as it was then; the expenditure is 
fifty times as great. Yet this is not an evidence 
of extravagance, because the Government does 
for the people vastly more than it did in the time 
of Washington. 

The largest single item of appropriation is that 
for pensions. No less a sum than eighty-three 
million dollars is granted for this purpose for the 
fiscal year soon to begin. This sum alone would 
have paid all the ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, except interest, for the first eighteen 
years under the Constitution, or until 1808. 

Next comes the post-office, taking fifty-five and 
a half millions, but of this amount more than 
fifty millions will be derived from postage and 
other revenues of the department. The charge 
for the army is a little less than twenty-four mil- 
lions. The appropriation for the navy is larger 
than usual, almost twenty-five millions, because 
some new ships are to be built. 

Most of the salaries paid to officers of the 
United States, and to Congress, are provided for 
in the legislative, executive and judicial appropri- 
ation act. This act covers a sum of twenty and 
a half millions, which is only about three millions 
more than it was twelve years ago, when the pop- 
ulation was much smaller than it is now. 

A great variety of matters are provided for un- 
der the bill known as the “sundry civil” appro- 
priation act,—the mint; constructing, repairing 
and warming and lighting public buildings; the 
life-saving service; lighthouses; collecting the 
revenue; paying back duties wrongly assessed; 
and a great many others. This act appropriated 
twenty-two millions, this year, about the usual 
amount. 

We have thus accounted for all but about seven- 
| teen million dollars of the appropriations, which 
| are disposed of thus: Indians, five millions; Dis- 

trict of Columbia, four millions; ministers and 

consuls abroad, one million and a half; agricul- 
| tural department, one million; military academy, 
| half a million; and the rest for miscellaneous 
| small purposes. 
| Although there are some abuses in the Govern- 
ment, the public service is, on the whole, conducted 
in a manner that will compare creditably, for econ- 
omy and efficiency, with that of any other country 
in the world. For example, the British civil ser- 
vice, which is so much praised, costs nearly thirteen 





| million dollars, or twice as much as the correspond- | 


ing service in this country, although the popula- 


he remembered the head and spectacles of Dr. | unjust evictions for the non-payment of excessive | United Kingdom by twenty-five millions. 
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It is quite beyond the bounds of human pos- 
sibility to expend the three hundred millions and 
more which the Government pays out every year 
without some of it going to waste, by being paid 
to people who are not entitled to it; but we suc- 
ceed as well as any other country in limiting these 
abuses. This success, however, should not have 
the effect of leading the people to cease their 
efforts still to improve the service. 

We must also remember that an increasing pop- 
ulation must mean an increase of expenditures ; 
and that the march of civilization itself is con- 
stantly adding to the requirements which the peo- 
ple make of their Government, while every new 
function of Government adds to the cost of main- 
taining it. 
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SYSTEM. 


In the biography of an, American woman, famous 
for her scientific acquirements, we are told that “ther 
life was attuned to a perfect harmony; there was in 
it neither haste nor rest; each day and hour had its 
appointed task, and one labor was never allowed to 
impinge upon another for a fraction of time.” 

The memoirs of Maria Edgeworth gave her credit 
for the most exact system in her daily life. “Even 
the minutes of her day were regulated according to 
inflexible rules. It was in consequence of this un- 
yielding method that she was able to accomplish so 
much noble and enduring work in the world.” 

The majority of women read of these illustrious 
examples with despair. Their work, according to 
the old proverb, is ‘“‘never done.” There is neither 
end nor beginning to the management of house and 
servants, the training of children, the duties of wife, 
friend and hostess. Each of these roles calls for a 
thousand little daily services, which incessantly inter- 
fere with each other. If the wife and mother attempt 
any work for the public, the confusion becomes 
greater. 

Mrs. Stowe, we are told, wrote “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” on a pad of paper upon her knee while she 
rocked the cradle with her foot to keep the baby 
quiet. Marion Harland, it is said, would leave the 
study, where she wrote the stories that delighted the 
Southern people, to make a fricassee or pudding, as 
complete in their kind as the stories. 

The majority of literary women and artists in this 
country are also sensible, faithful mothers and shrewd 
housekeepers. ; 

Success in these cases is attained not by an inflexi- 
ble adherence to any arbitrary division of time and 
duties, but by the prompt acceptance of the work 
which each moment brings, and its ready accomplish- 
ment. 

Probably there is not a single young girl among 
our readers who, on leaving school, does not anx- 
iously survey the work in life before her. Her 
brother has a straight, measured road in his future,— 
a profession or trade to acquire, for which work his 
hours are all regulated. She has her studies, her 
work in the household, her duties to father and 
mother, to society and the church. There is so much 
to do, and when it is done, it seems to amount to so 
little! 

A visitor to Paris was escorted through the great 
shop known as le Bon Marché, and saw the control- 
lers, the cashiers, the salesmen, each busy with his 
set work. One little man passed quietly from one 
department to another, with a low word here and 
there. 

“He does nothing,” said the visitor. 

“Pardon, monsieur; he is the most useful of all. 
He remedies the mistakes.” 

A daughter’s work in a household is often as neces- 
sary and as unpretentious as that of this corrector of 
blunders,—a touch here, a word there, to set right 
that which is wrong. 

The oxygen in the air is never seen nor heard, yet 
it kills poison, and gives healing and life. 





PURE IN HEART. 


Almost every one appreciates the duty of governing 
the tongue, although few people dwell upon the neces- 
sity of controlling the thoughts. Right speaking is a 
recognized duty, but right thinking is too often classed 
among the impossibilities of life. 

“It may be wicked to feel so, but I can’t help my 
thoughts,” apologetically says some detractor. 

The excuse is a generally accepted one, but it has 
not sufficient foundation in fact. 

Isolated thoughts cannot always be controlled. 
They flash into the mind like obstinate sprites, and 
the more one fixes the attention upon them in disap- 
proval, the more impossible does it become to expel 
them. 

It is, however, within the limits of human effort to 
control the tendency of the thoughts. When a ma- 
licious or frivolous member of the tribe starts into 
being, they can be best combated, not by out and out 
fighting, but by turning instantly to another class of 
valuable and interesting reflection. 

The mind may be so thoroughly disciplined that its 
thoughts shall be drilled battalions of soldiers. They 
will doubtless be always raw troops, not marching 
according to strict military rule, and not in all cases 
sure to obey upon the moment, but they will steadily 
improve with practice, conforming themselves more 
and more to the true and the good. 

Physiologists have a great deal to say about the 
force of habit. Dispose the brain toward a certain 
line of thought, and it will keep it with increasing 
steadiness, for purely physical reasons. It has its 
automatic action, as the fingers have theirs, when 
they so accustom themselves to seeking the keys of 
the piano that they find them without the aid of the 
eyes. 

The discipline of the thoughts contributes to the 
intellectual as well as moral development. There are 
in all lives unoccupied intervals of time,—when one 
is riding to and from his place of business, or taking 
his “constitutional,” for example. He cannot read 
or study to advantage at such moments, but instead 
of letting the mind drift whither it will, he can fix it 
upon the last poem he has read, or upon some truth 


| from an author of value. 
| tion of the United States outnumbers that of the | 


But, after all, intellectual development is of small 


| value as compared with that of the moral nature. 
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The study to which every one should lend the great- 
est energy is that of uprooting all evil from the heart 
and mind, denying shelter to whatsoever is not abso- 
lutely pure and true. 
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“BLACK DAN.” 


Daniel Webster’s swarthy complexion, inherited 
from his Grandmother Bachelder, gained for him the 
nickname of “Black Dan.” 

He was very proud of his complexion, and used to 
quote the compliment paid to his father, Captain 
Ebenezer Webster, by General Stark, on the eve of 
the battle of Bennington: ‘He has the black Bachel- 
der complexion, which burnt gunpowder will not 
change.” 

The swarthy complexion helped the heavy, over- 
hanging eyebrows, the great cavernous eyes, the 
massive head, crowned with black hair, and the stal- 
wart frame, to make up that majestic appearance 
which caused Jenny Lind to exclaim, on her first 
interview, “I have seen a man!” 

When dressed in his oratorical costume, a blue 
dress-coat with gilt buttons, a buft waistcoat, and a 
high white cravat, he seemed the embodiment of 
mental power. Even children stepped aside on meet- 
ing him, and turned to gaze at the swarthy, impres- 
sive man. 

Was it the consciousness of his own power that 
prompted him to quote so often from his favorite 
Psalm? 

“When I consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars, which Thou hast or- 
dained, what is man, that Thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man, that Thou visitest him? For 
Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honor.” 

Mr. Webster was very fond of the hymn-book of 
his boyhood, Sternhold and Hopkins’s. He had 
studied it during the long sermons in the old Salis- 
bury meeting-house, and in his manhood frequently 
chanted, for he could not sing, these verses, from its 
paraphrase of the eighteenth Psalm: 

“The Lord descended from above, 
And bow’d the heavens high; 


And underneath His feet He cast 
The darkness of the sky. 


“On cherubs and on cherubims 
Full royally He rode, 
And on the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad.” 





INDIA’S NATIONAL HYMN. 


“God Save the Queen!” is the national anthem of 
Hindostan as well as that of Great Britain, Canada 
and Australia, although the well-known melody has 
necessarily been somewhat changed in its adaptation 
to the Hindoo musician. 

Our system of musical notation, representing no 
narrower interval than a semi-tone, is somewhat 
coarse to the Indian ear, trained to finer divisions 
of sound, while the tunes of Hindostan, abounding 
in demi-semitones and thirds of notes, are quite dis- 
cordant to Western musicians. 

Since there was such a difference between the two 
systems, it became necessary, in adapting the national 
anthem for the use of Hindoo subjects, not only to 
translate the words into the leading language of the 
Indian Empire, but also to change the tune so that it 
would appeal to the Indian taste, and be within the 
Indian capacity of execution. 

Some years ago the London National Anthem 
Committee called in the assistance of a learned Hin- 
doo, who was both poet and musician, —Sonrindro 
Mohun Tajore,—and persuaded him to render the 
words of the national hymn into Sanskrit and Ben- 
gali, and to fit them to Indian tunes. 

Sonrindro fulfilled his commission in such a mas- 
terly manner that his versions have taken firm root 
in the Indian soil. 

He adapted four native and highly popular tunes 
to his words, and composed eleven other melodies, so 
that all local tastes might be satisfied in having a 
privilege of choice. 

“God Save the Queen!” bears a strong resemblance 
to a famous old Indian melody called Luma-Jhijhiti, 

and ina slightly altered form it holds the first place 
among Sonrindro’s compositions. 

Each version has its own appropriate occasion of 
time and place. One is used only at night, another 
in the morning; one is devoted to the rainy season, 
and another is intended for street processions. 

The Hindoos can scarcely complain of a poverty of 
choice in the musical expression of their loyalty. 





EXTREMES. 


It is not given to every editor to discern the “‘mute, 
inglorious Milton” in the young man who nervously 
offers his first little poem for publication. When 
Henry Ward Beecher was settled over his first church, 
in Indiana, he was so poor that he could not buy 
books to read. 

One autumn, he was “so happy”? because a flood 
came down the Ohio and the river was full of drift- 
wood. Standing in the water, he fished out enough 
wood to keep his wife and babies warm all winter. 

In 1835, being in New York as a delegate to some 
society, he went to Dr. Prime, of the Observer, and 
offered to write letters to the paper from the West, at 
one dollar a letter. Dr. Prime thought a night over 
the offer and then declined it, saying he didn’t think 
the letters would be worth that sum. 

A few months ago, the New York World paid Mr. 
Beecher two hundred dollars a column for letters. 
But it took fifty years and the power and genius of 
a Beecher, to rise from the low literary ebb to that 
high tide. 
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HUSBAND AND LAIRD. 


Two hundred years ago, each Highland chief con- 
sidered himself as an independent sovereign. If he 
had a dispute with another chieftain, who obstinately 
refused to yield, he levied war, thus referring the 
matter to the last resort of kings. 

Each chief of a clan had the power of “pit and 
gallows,” and could hang a refractory clansman, 
without hindrance from the rest of the clan. On the 
contrary, they would all assist in executing their 





A husband, having been condemned to death by 
his laird, threatened resistance, instead of going 
quietly to the executioner’s house and giving himself 
up. His wife, amazed at her “‘gude man’s” conduct 
remonstrated with him on his obstinacy. 

“Dougall, my man,” said she, in her most appre- 
hensive tone, ‘‘just gang awa’ quietly and be hangit, | 
and no anger the laird!” 





MAKING GLASS EYES. 


Members of the Rubbi family of Venice have been 
making glassware and glass eyes for three hundred 
and eighty-six years. The knack of making artificial 
eyes seems to be an inherited gift, as it is also a cul- 
tivated art, of the members of this family. Mr. Mer- 
iwether, having watched Signor Rubbi make a glass 
eye, describes the process in his ‘‘Tramp Trip through 
Europe”: 

Two small glass tubes, one held in each hand, are 
turned and twisted in a very hot flame. When at the 
proper temperature, the operator blows into one of 
the tubes, and forms a ball at the end the size of a 
plum, which ball is ultimately to be the eye. 

The other tube, a colored glass, is used in making 
the colored part of the eye. It is heated to the 
proper temperature, and incorporated in the ball of 


white glass at the spot where the pupil is to be. 

This done, and the white of the eye having assumed 
the proper creamy color, the delicate feat of making 
the veins is performed. In doing this, heated tubes 
of red-streaked glass are drawn very deftly over the 
white surface, leaving tiny reddish streaks behind— 
the veins. 

Common glass eyes, such as are made for hospitals, 
require but a short time to manufacture, oo cost 
about two dollars. But a fashionable young lady has 
half-a-dozen eyes made before she is satisfied, for 
some such ladies have lost one of their eyes, and are 
forced to have recourse to the art of the Rubbis. 

These fastidious people are more particular with 
their night than with their day eyes. A different eye 
is worn at night, as the pupil is much smaller in the 
daytime than at night, and a fashionable woman 
would not think of. entering a ball-room with the 
pupils of her eyes of different sizes. 

Jistant customers sometimes have an artist paint 
a portrait of the eye, that the maker of the glass eye 
may study it.. Rich customers, however, prefer to 
visit Signor Rubbi at Venice, that he may personally 
examine their eyes. 





TEACHING GYPSIES. 


Schools for gypsy children have rarely been tried, 
and these people lead so wandering a life that the 
public schools answer no purpose of theirs. Any ex- 
periments in this direction must prove trials in more 
senses than one. An English writer reports some 
charitable efforts in this direction, with results which 
show that these rough waifs have sufficient aptitude 
for learning. 


A few years since a young lady, residing at Houns- 
low, opened a school for gypsy children belonging to 
an encampment close to the town. Her pupils were 
poorly clad, some of them without shoes and stock- 
ings. 

They were, nevertheless, ready-witted, quick, and 
willing to be taught. The replies they gave to some 
of her questions, and the curious comparisons they 
frequently made, afforded their teacher much amuse- 
ment, and encouraged her to persevere in her self- 
imposed task of teaching the ‘“‘young idea how to 
shoot.’”’ 
On one occasion, when they were learning the let- 
ters of the alphabet, she asked them how they would 
remember the capital letter 
“Because,” answered one of the boys, “it is like 
donkey’s ears.” 

“But how will you know the letter I?” she asked. 
“By looking,” said one of the girls, “at the two 
holes in your face.” 
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LOOKING AFTER HIS MORALS. 


The vigilance of the dog in guarding the temporal 
interests of man has often been a subject of praise, 
but one can scarcely find words in which to commend 
a canine friend who makes himself also the keeper 
of his master’s conscience. The Popular Science 
Monthly, in presenting certain views upon the Crazy 
Mountains, thus idealizes the sheep-dogs of the re- 
gion: 
They deserve more than a passing mention. Their 
intelligence and quick apprehension of what is re- 
quired of them, and faithful performance of duty, 
are wonderful. Without them the working force for 
sheep would require to be more than doubled. They 
appreciate kind treatment, and take to heart scolding 
and abuse. 
A foreman of a sheep-ranch once said that in send- 
ing out a new man, he assigned to him an old dog, 
me that if the man did not know his duty, the 

og did 
He charged the would-be herder to be kind to the 
dog,, Say ing, ‘“‘He will not stay with you if you are 


“ih two days the dog was at home again. The fore- 
man visited the man, taking another dog, and said to 
him, ‘‘You were cross to the old dog, and I told you 
he wouldn’t stand it.” 
“T wasn’t cross to the dog,” returned the herder; 
“but, confound him, he wouldn’t even let me swear 
at the sheep!” 
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FAULTY GEOGRAPHY. 


Foreigners sometimes betray an amusing ignorance 
of the geography of the United States. In the fol- 
lowing incident not only the geography but the pro- 
hibitory law in Maine, which certainly works pretty 
well, were a little mixed. During a recent foreign 
tour, the Rev. Mr. Howard was in a car with a party 
of gentlemen, when a discussion arose as to the com- 
parative number of drinking-places in London and 
Edinburgh. 

A ministerial-looking gentleman said that he had 
just come from America; had been in Maine, where 
they had prohibition, and he thought he had never 
seen liquor ae pp more openly. One could get it 
anywhere nd in as many varieties and qualities as in 
—" He thought nat prohibition was a de- 

usion. 

“I asked him,” said the speaker, ‘in what city in 
Maine, or in what town in Maine he had been enter- 
tained, and he said, ‘In Boston, sir.’” 
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MIXED METAPHORS. 


The following speech by Mr. Malaprop, made at a 
dinner given on the occasion of Mr. Malaprop’s son 


| affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed, 
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Time tells. 50 years. Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam, Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No.1. Try it! (Adv. 
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ondlaaasthecaiill least 
The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with a/co- 
holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no 
Burnett's 
Cocoaine, acompound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., is unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. [Adv. 
DRY COODS. 
The largest assortment of 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, LACES, BUTTONS, 


AND DRESSMAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Also, full line of 


Black Silks, Velvets, & Mourning Goods. 


Special discount to Dressmakers and the trade. 


J. N. COLLINS, 
_ 32 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Known and acknowledged as 
The LEADING ICE-CREAM FREEZER 
OF THE WORLD. 

No lumps in the cream. No 
fear of zinc potsoning, as all 
surfaces that come in contact 
with thecream ARE TINNED, 
Will freeze cream quicker than 
any other Freezer, with less 
ice and salt. Tubs waterproof, 
Gearing easily adjusted, and 
not liable to get out of order, 
Over 400,000 Freezers in use. 

Every, pn ae ed oule have one, 























The Portable Copying Press 


closed, contains paper, 
pens, ink and everything 
required, For Office, 
Home, Library, 
Traveller, Size, 3x 
inches; full nickeled; 
weight comple te, 2 Ibs.; 
operation si imple; “quick 
action; perfect work. 
Copies papers any 
length. No “traps.” 
Suited to Desk, Pigeon- 
hole, or Gripsack. All 
OCESSES known to ex- 
pensive Commercial Presses, Whether “wet” or “dry,” 
done by it, and as well, if not better. Money, Time and 
Litigation saved, Ink written copies best evidence be- 
fore courts and juries. By mail, post free, registered, 
fully titted; for #5.00,_ Write for Illustrated Lists and 
specimens of work, to ro E COPY-PRESS 
AND STATIONE RY ¢ , Grand i Rapids, Mic h. 




















We have made a specialty since 1877 of givingas Pre- 
miums to those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c, Teas of all kinds 
from 30 ets, to 75 cts. per pound. We doa very large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 9 
CLUB ORDERS each day, SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETs with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of LIS pieces, with $20 orders, and a Host 
of other Premiums. We carry the lar gest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston, Send 
postal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

*rice and Premium List of 96 pages, containing also 
Cc: oem Prices for our Premiums, at_ less than Whole- 





The 
No. XXL 
Lace Covered 
Braided Wire Bustle 
Very light, Beautiful 
in shape and durable 
Made of Plated Steel Wire. 
Extra fine trimming. 75 Cts. 





or Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, } Prices ey 
WHITE. MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 142 Hollis St., Nashua, N. H. | gor Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
SEEK 
Sa 
Le KISS 





























can be arranged 
Narrow or Wide by 
the wearer. 


Made of the finest plated 
steel wire into a Torsion 
Spring, which gives it great 
durability. Trimmed with 
extra heavy tape. 85 Cents. 
Pat'd Aug. 25,85. Jan. 19, 86, Feb. 23,'86. Moh 1, '87. 
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=>CIN ER ELLA 


The 
Cinderella 
Lace Covered 
Bustle, 
Made of fine blue tem- 
pered watch spring steel 
Very light and cleanly. 
Made especially for ladies who 
want a small bustle, or for misses. 
Price, 50 Cents. 
Sold by all dealers. If you do not find 
send post paid. Weston & 


STA BY WURSHIN STON 
The 
Lady Washington 
Lace Covered ; 
Braided Wire Bustle i 
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these goods at stores send price and we will 
Wells Manufacturing Company, 


1017 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











GIBBON’S ROME, MACAULAY’S ENG 


11 Vols., 6,836 Passe. Regular price, 






Our Price only $5.00, with Book Case. 


If you ever expect to own these his- 
tories, we advise you to purchase 
now. They are printed on good paper. 
with clear type, and have cloth bind- 
ing. Macaulay seils for $3.75 and 
Gibbon for $6.00. While the present 
stock holds out, we shall accept orders 
for both sets for only $5.00 (about 


LAND. 


$9.75. 








one-half price), and include the 
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Jonas coming of age, has not as yet been reported. 


feeling words: 











chief ’s decree. Ordinarily, but not always, they ac- 


cepted the fate decreed for them by the laird with- 
out a murmur. 


before you the doors of the future open wide, and, 
| like a young squirrel escaping from his cage, you go 


| forth to navigate the sea of life upon your own 


! wings!’ 





Taking his son’s hand, Mr. Malaprop spoke these | 


“Jonas, my son, you are entering upon your life; | 


\ 3S Sa eee 


FOR A 


HOME LIBRAR 






A COOD BECINNING 


Library Case seen in the cut. 

Or we will send Macaulay alone 
for #%2.25, and include the Library 
Case, or Gibbon alone for $3, and 
include the Library Case. 

We can also add to this clearance 
book sale a few more sets o 
THACKERAY, 10 vols., the $18.00 

edition, for only 6, and include 
the Library Case. 

SCOTT’S WAVERLY NOVELS, 
12 vols., the $22.00 edition, for only 
$5. 25, and include Library Case. 

DICKENS’ Complete Works, 15 
vols., the $22.50 edition, for only 
$6.25, and include Library Case. 
All the above sets must be sent by 

express, and charges paid by receiver. 

This offer is limited to the present 
editions only, and if you intend pur- 
chasing, your early order will prevent 
disappointment. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 

41 Temple Place, Boston,Mass, 
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For the Companion. 


THE ROYAL HEIR. 
“And if children, then heirs.” 


To the woodland, to the wold, 
To the downward dashing stream, 
To Orion’s belt of gold, 
To the sunset’s purple gleam, 
To the calm and restful bliss 
Found in all things pure and fair,— 
Child, no dream-told tale is this,— 
Thou, forsooth, art royal heir. 
To the tall, crow-cradling pine, 
To the river's silver maze, 
To the Christmas hearth-tire’s shine, 


that he had disgraced and ruined; Mary, and the 
baby in its cradle. A sick longing filled his heart 
to see them again. 

“It’s my wife—it’s my little girl!” he thought. 
He stood irresolute a minute, and then walked 
hastily to the station. “Come, Wag; we'll go 
home,” he said. 

This is a true story. John Dash is living now, 
an honest citizen, and the old dog still sleeps on 
his hearth. The gate-keeper’s wife was not wrong 
when she said that God has a use for all things 
that He has made. Even a poor cur may help, 

| with its faithful love, to save a soul alive. 
RIVALS, BUT FRIENDS. 

Literary and scientific men may be great, but they 
are human. Their lives, therefore, are often full of 
rivalries, and the public peace is disturbed by their 
contests for precedence in discovery. There was, 
many years ago, a warm controversy between several 
claimants of the honor of discovering the fact that 
inhaling sulphuric ether would mitigate or annihilate 








To the honey-making days, 
To the harebell on the peak,— 
Ih, sweet sign! Love walks e’en there,— | 

To affection none can speak, 
Child, thou art the royal heir. | 


To the tales of ancient times, 
To the mystery of life, | 
To the sympathetic chimes, 
Toa part in kingly strife, 
To asoul unsoiled by sin, 
‘o the Ear that answers prayer, 
Though low-voiced, amid life’s din,— | 
Child, thou art the royal heir. | 


ISRAEL JORDAN. | 


—+or 


For the Companion. 
SAVED BY HIS DOG. 


It was an ugly cur, of the kind which you see 
in alleys and waste lots, feeding on garbage. Wag 
did not feed on garbage. The gate-keeper’s wife 
at the prison was a kind-hearted Irish woman, 
who fed him well. 

‘‘He’s none of mine, zur,"’ she said to the war- 
den. ‘‘He come one day with the wife of one of 
the prisoners, an’ he crept in with her, an’ saw 
his master just behind the bars, an” here he’s 
stayed ever since. She couldn’t get him away. 
‘He knows John’s here,’ she says to me, ‘an’ he’s 
waitin’ for him to come out.’ ”’ 

‘*He’s an ill-conditioned cur,” said Mr. Botts. 
“Such dogs ought to be shot. They’re no good 
to anybody.” 

‘But he plays with the children, zur.” 

She did not tell the warden that Wag tried to 
creep into the prison whenever the doors were 
opened, and howled when kicked out. But his 
faithful devotion to the poor wretch who owned 
him touched Mrs. Clancy’s warm Irish heart. 

“**T'was God made the baste. He must have a 
use for him,”’ she said, as the warden went on to 
the prison. 

John’s wife, “a weak little body, wid a big 
sperrit in her,” according to Mrs. Clancy, came 
no more to the prison. She sold the little house 
they owned in Kensington, and going to an ob- | 
secure New Jersey village, bought a patch of 
ground, cultivated it, and made a home for her 
husband when he should come out. 

‘“‘Nobody knows you here,” she wrote. 
body will know of the slip you made. You can 
begin afresh. A good carpenter is much needed, 
and I have all your tools.” 

It seemed the best course to her, but it would 
have been wiser if she had stayed in town and 
kept up her influence over him. He was in the 
companionship of thieves and drunkards, worse 
men than himself. It was easy for them to per- 
suade him that the chance of a decent life was 
over for him in the world. Their horizon included 
only guilt and misery, and he was living in it 
with them. 

His term of imprisonment was for three years, 
but on account of his good conduct he was dis- 
charged a few months earlier. Mary, his wife, 
did not know this. But his comrades in the prison 
knew it. Two of them, who were discharged a 
week earlier, arranged to meet him as soon as he 
came out.” 

It was in the evening when he laid off his con- 
vict garb, and resumed the clothes he had worn 
outside. There was a society in the city for the 
care of discharged prisoners. The agent spoke to 
him a few hopeful, kind words, and gave him a 
ticket to carry him to the town where Mary lived. 

“You'll find your wife there, and a new home,” 
he said. ‘Begin a new life, with God’s help.” 

John walked down the corridor and across the 
prison-yard, with no hope in his heart. It was 
long since he had seen his wife. She could not 
love a miserable jail-hird! He would not go to 
this place where she was respected to disgrace 
her! He would not bring a taint on his baby-girl. 
The men were waiting for him across the way. 





“No- 


| “been different; had he distinctly stated, or even 


| select some other topic; or had he sprinkled me with 


pain. The dispute was revived when a benevolent 
gentleman announced his intention of erecting a 
monument in the Boston Public Garden, in honor of 
the beneficent discovery. Whereupon, a wit sug- 
gested in one of the newspapers that all the claim- 
ants should be represented on the sides of the monu- 
ment, while over them all, in letters of gold, should 
be written the word “Either.” The pun made the 
town laugh, and no serious controversy was possible 
afterward. 


Mr. Whipple introduces this anecdote in his bio- 
oe essay on ‘Motley, the Historian,” to set 
orth the singular freedom of W. H. Prescott from 
the besetting sin of men of letters. 

After Motley had matured his plans for writing a 
history of the Dutch Republic, he learned that Pres- 
cott had made large preparations for writing the 
“History of Philip the Second of Spain,” though his 
“History of the Conquest of Peru’ had not yet been 
published. 

Prescott was then the most popular of American 
historians; Motley was known only as the author of 
two unsuccessful novels. He called upon Prescott, 
unfolded to him his plans, and indicated the points 
where the ) istorian of ‘‘The Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public” would cross the path of the historian of 
“Philip the Second.”” He then expressed his willing- 
ness to abandon his project rather than interfere 
with Prescott’s intended work. 

The genial Prescott, incapable of envy, assured 
Motley that the two books would not injure each 
other, and then warmly encouraged him to carry out 
his work, telling him that he was at liberty to take 
home all the books in his (Prescott’s) library bearing 
upon the subject. 

“Had the result of that interview,” said Motley, 


vaguely hinted, that it would be as well if I should 


the cold water of conventional and commonplace 
encouragement, I should have gone from him with a 
chill upon my mind, and no doubt have laid down the 
pen at once.” 

But Prescott even crowned his literary magnanim- 
ity by calling attention, in his preface to the ‘His- 
tory of Philip the Second,” to the forthcoming work 
of Motley, and that, too, with generous praise of his 
brother historian. 

Prescott did not live to complete his work, but if 
he had lived as long as the Patriarchs, he could have 
added nothing to the purity and generosity of his 
literary character. 

He, the most popular of Amerian historians, whose 

works readers in Europe and America were eager to 
receive, announces to them, with words which antic- 
ipates his brother’s fame, that they will soon have 
the pleasure of reading from another historian a 
more minute account of the revolt of the Nether- 
lands than he had given, because it was but an epi- 
sode of his history. 
Motley could never speak of his brother historian’s 
disinterestedness without deep emotion. He felt the 
amiable heart and the stainless purity of Prescott to 
be something which should be reverenced. 


—_ +~@> 
A SERPENT ON BOARD. 

A correspondent in India, of the New York Sun, 
says that the annual statements of the Indian Gov- 
ernment in regard to the number of people who there 
lose their lives by poisonous serpents and reptiles, 
shows that life is still very insecure in the jungles. 
“T was,” he says, “for several years employed in the 
surveys made of the Brahmapootra and Ganges riv- 
ers, and I had various adventures in connection with 
wild animal and reptile life. There was never a 
week, and sometimes hardly a day, that some one of 
our party was not put in peril of his life. 


“One morning as the survey-boats started out I felt 
too unwell to accompany them, and, when they had 
pulled away, I went back to my stateroom and lay 
down. Our craft was then moored to the right bank 
of the Brahmapootra, about thirty miles from the 
sea. There was no human habitation near us, and 
the dense jungle extended for miles above and below 
and right to the bank where we rested. 

“My stateroom was on the side toward the jungle, 
and, of course, all doors and windows were open. 
Besides myself there was no one on board except the 
cook, a native. 

“When I went to bed he was doing up his _break- 
fast-dishes, and making ready for dinner, and I heard 
him singing a native song in a soft key as he moved 
about. I did not fall asleep, but my eyes were half- 
shut, and the flies were buzzing around me in a 
dreamy way, when I felt, rather than heard, some- 
thing crawl aboard the boat. 

“My eyes flew open, and my heart gave a jump, 
when I beheld the oi of a large serpent at the win- 
dow. The reptile was looking in, and his head swayed 
from right to left as he peered about to satisfy his 
curiosity. 

“The distance from my head to the window was not 
over nine feet, and, of course, I had a plain view of 
him. I realized at once from the size of the head 
that the serpent was a monster, and [ was certain 
that he would attack me. Had I sprung up, he would 





He had no mind to go to stealing, or to any kind 
of crime, but a few days’ hard drinking, or a 
plunge in the river would end it all, and take him 
out of everybody's way ! 

The gate unclosed. He passed through, and was 
a free man again. Ina street not far away was a 
brightly lighted drinking-shop. His comrades 
were there. He stopped, looked at the ticket in 
his hand, and then—crossed the street to join 
them. 


Just at this moment a dog rushed out of the | 


jail-gate, and jumped on him, barking, licking 
his hand, fairly mad with joy. 

The poor prisoner stopped, trembling from head 
to foot. “Why, it’s Wag!" he said; “it’s poor 


old Wag!" 
With the sight of the dog came back his home 


either have fled or struck me. Being too startled by 
| his sudden advent to plan just what to do, I did 
nothing, and after a moment I became satisfied that 
he would not meddle with me if I kept quiet. I made 
no effort to suppress my breathing, but otherwise I 
Was as quiet as a corpse. 

“The serpent was a long time deciding to come in, 
and as soon as his head touched the floor he began 
crawling through the open door of the hall-way. As 
he slowly passed along, I estimated his length at 
thirty feet. As I lay, I could see every inch of him. 
The end of his tail had scarcely disappeared over the 
threshold, when I sprang up and closed the door. 
Five seconds later I closed the window, and was then 
perfectly safe 

“The first thing I wanted to do was to raise an 
alarm, and give the cook a chance to escape. But if 
I shouted, the chances were that he would not hear 
me, and if I were to fire my pistol, he would come 
rushing up, and fall a ready victim. So, after a little 
reflection, I decided that it was better to let the man 
take his chances. 





and opened the door with the determination of hunt- | 
ing out and slaying the snake. As I had —_ hand on | 
the catch there came a sort of scuffling and shuffling | 
in the hall, and the noise slowly passed through the | 
door and out upon the port guards. | 
“I believed it was the snake going back to the jun- | 
gle, and with my gun at the cock I opened the door 
and passed out. A part of the serpent was yet on 
the rail, and into this I fired both barrels as fast as I 
could pull the trigger. That portion of the snake 
struck by the heavy charges was about ten feet above 
the tail, and at that point he was as large around as 
an ordinary man’s ankle. He was almost cut in two, 
as I afterward came to know. 
“On searching for the poor cook, we found his body, 
limp and lifeless, and showing half-a-dozen bites.” 


& 
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For the Companion. 


“HARK, TEN THOUSAND HARPS AND | 
VOICES.” 


In Memory of Sunday, March 9. 


Oh, strong and sweet these tones that seek the sky! 
Oh, sweet and strong the praises that I hear, 
When all hearts thrill, as one, with love and fear, 

And all these voices, as with one voice, cry; 

And Fear says, ‘Tremble, for God’s throne is high;” 
And Love says, ‘““Trust, because His heart is near. 
And all ye, children, to His heart are dear, 

And God is love, and shall, in love, reply.” | 

| 





And then the music soars, as if on wings, 
And echoes, fond, the ecstasy prolong, 
Till waiting choirs of angels catch the song, 
nd they in heaven and we on earth unite 
To sing His praise, and glorify His might, 
Till unto God, who hears, His whole world sings. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
+r 


DANGERS OF MULE-TRAINS. 


In 1849—the story is told in “Pioneer Times in Cal- 
ifornia’”’—Bill Liddle had a pack-train of eight large 
mules at work for a trader in one of the northern 
mines. One day he loaded his train heavily, and 
started for a mining camp far in the interior. On 
this trip he was obliged to pass along a dangerous 
trail, some two miles in length. It was cut into the 
side of a rugged cliff that overhung the river. It 
was just wide enough for a loaded mule or horse to 
walk on safely, with the cliff on one side and a fear- 
ful precipice on the other. 


Bill started his train in on this pass, with old 
“Kate,” a heavy, square-built bay mule, as usual on 
the lead. Old Kate was an animal of rare intelli- 
gence. 

He had not advanced far on the narrow trail, when 
Kate gave a loud bray, and in a moment all the mules 
were standing still. Just ahead was an unloaded 
train of fifteen California mules, approaching from 
the other direction on a jog-trot. 

It was impossible for Bill to turn his mules around 
with their loads on, and there was no room to un- 
load; nor was there room for the mules of the two 
trains to pass without almost sure destruction. 

Bill raised himself in the saddle, and, in a furious 
tone, called on the other conductor to stop his train. 
This he did, but told Bill that he would not go back 
on the trail, because it was two miles to the end of 
the cliff, and Bill would lose only a few hundred 








The mystery of the thin milk was explained. The 
milkman had, under his coat, a of water, from 
which a rubber tube ran down, inside of his sleeve 
to his‘ hand. 

hen the cow-man saw that he was detected in 
watering his milk, he eer his shoulders and ex- 
claimed, “Santa Maria! what difference?” 


—<9>—__—— 
STINGY. 


The genuine miser usually devotes more energy to 
keeping his money than would suffice to make sev- 
eral fortunes. It cannot be that the expenditure of 
force is balanced by the personal satisfaction derived 
from success. Many stories are in circulation illus- 
trating the stinginess of a certain farmer. 


He one day went into a store to buy six feet of 
rope, and the dealer, knowing his peculiar love of 
money, told him that he might have it for ten cents. 

“Til give you five.” 

“T can’t sell for that. Why, man, you’ve got plenty 
of money, and ought not to grumble!” 

“Yes, but times are powerful hard. Can’t stand 
that price.” He went away, and after remainin 
about two hours, came back to ask, “That rope fe 
any?” 

“No.” 

“Good-by.” 

The next day he entered the store and said, “I hear 
rope is fallin’ all over the country.” 

“That so?” 

“Yes. Hear that over at Cotton Town ye can git 


ten feet for a nickel.” 

“Why don’t you go over there?” 

“Don’t want to wear out my shoes. 

any here?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Wal, good-by.” 

Two days later he came back. 

“Say,” he said, “haint you got some old rope you 

can sell cheap?” 

“No old rope.” 

‘New rope aint fell none yet?” 

The dealer, worn out by the siege, offered him the re- 

quired quantity for five cents. The old man carefully 

measured it, and said, with a disappointed air, ‘It’s 

three inches short. Can’t you knock off something?” 
“Yes; give me four cents.” 

“Say three.” 

“Well, three.” 

The purchaser laid three somewhat dirty one-cent 

postage-stamps upon the counter, and hurried away, 

to leave the shopman no time for repentance. 


Say, has it fell 





“NINE POINTS.” 


An unwritten law of railroad travelling, founded 
on courtesy and sanctioned by custom, permits a pas- 
senger who wishes to leave his seat for a few min- 
utes to secure it till his return by leaving therein a 
satchel, or overcoat, or even acane. Now and then 
a new-comer, whose selfishness is his law, violates 
this custom by removing the sign of occupancy, and 
placing himself in the seat. An amusing case of this 
sort of ill-breeding is reported by the Hartford 
Times : 

A gentleman had occasion to leave his seat for a 


few moments ata station, and on returning found 
his overcoat and satchel removed, and his seat taken 





yards - going back. Bill explained the impossibilit 
of turning his large American mules, or of unload- 
ing them on such a narrow trail. 

All this while old Kate stood right in the centre of 
the trail, her forelegs well apart, as if to brace her- 
self, her nose dropped lower than usual, and her 
long, heavy ears thrown forward, as if aimed at the 
head mule of the other train, while her eyes seemed 
fixed on the animal’s motions. 

“Well,” said the conductor of the California mules, 
surlily, “I don’t care. I won’t go back. It’s your 
place to get out, and if I lose a mule, you’ll have to 
pay for it.” Then, cracking his whip, he called to his 
read mule, “Get up, Sal!” 

His mules seemed to know that there was danger. 
Sal, the leader, hugged close to the rocks, and made 
an excited rush forward to get inside Kate. 

Old Kate had not moved a muscle, and stood just 
in the centre of the trail, as at first. Bill feared for 
a moment that she did not see the danger of letting 
Sal get the inside, and again raising himself in the 
saddle, he called, at the top of his voice, “Kate, go 
for them! Pitch ’em all overboard!” 

Before Bill’s order was out, old Kate gave an un- 
earthly bray, as if in answer; at the same time she 
dropped on her knees, with her head stretched out 
close along the rocks, her neck and lower jaw rub- 
bing the trail, and received Sal across her neck. 

In a second more r Sal was high in the air, and 
then dropped heavily into the river below. Kate, 
keeping os kneeling position, waited for the next 
mule, which she sent after Sal. 

The California mules huddled back close together, 
in fear of the kneeling monster before them; but 
their driver, maddened by his loss, hallooed and 
whipped them on. He was hoping that, by a sudden 
and furious rush, they could be made to leap and 
dash over Kate, and then he could dislodge the rest 
of the train, and get even for his loss. But he did 
not know old Kate. 

In a minute, one, two and three more of the mules 
went after Sal into the river. The remainder sat 
back sullenly, and refused to move for shouting er 
whips. 

Old Kate rose to her feet, and stood as before, 
with her ears dropped forward, as if nothing had 
happened. The discomfited conductor, seeing him- 
self worsted, turned his mules, one by one, on the 
narrow trail, and went back with five less than when 
he started. 

The two conductors went to have the affair settled 
before an alcalde, who promptly gave a decision in 
favor of Bill, and, with the rough-and-ready os 
meted out in those times, pode the other driver to 
pay an ounce of gold as the costs of court. 


> aan 
NEAPOLITAN MILKMEN. 

“Water is the best,” sang Pindar, more than two 
thousand years ago, and, to-day, all over the lacteal 
world, hundreds of milkmen endorse this sentiment. 
The aversion of customers to milk and water stimu- 
lates the milkman’s ingenuity to overcome it. As 
knowledge is the mother of aversion, the milkman’s 
aim is to keep his customer in ignorance. 


He uses many contrivances, but none is more in- 
genious than the device of a Neapolitan cow-man, by 
which the water is mingled with the milk, before the 
customer’s face, and he knows it not. 

There are no dairies in Naples, and no milk-carts. 
The milkmen walk from street to street, leading cows 
by strings. When a customer comes, the cow-man 
halts his herd and milks the desired quantity in the 
purchaser’s jug. 

A young American, while making a tramp trip 
through Italy, ones at Naples, where he hired 
lodgings and boarded himself. He was delighted at 
the idea of buying pure milk fresh from the cow, not 
for a moment thinking that the vender could be smart 
enough to water the milk while he, the sharp-eyed 
American, looked on. He discovered his mistake. 

The milk was very thin, and it tasted as if much 
water had been mixed with it. The young man was 
puzzled. ‘Could it be that the cows drank too much 
water, early in the morning?” he asked himself. 

One morning he came across his cow-man, just as 
he was milking for an Italian. The American 
sto) to look on, and, to his surprise, the Italian 





| “But after waiting half an hour, beginning to 
doubt if I had acted wisely, I got out my shot-gun, 





enly squeezed the milkman’s arm. A stream of 


p of by a young man and “his best girl.” 

The gentleman said to the young man, “TI think I 
am entitled to this seat, as I left articles in it while I 
stepped to the platform for a moment.” 

Said the young man, “Possession is nine points of 
the law, and I think we will keep the seat.”’ 

“Then,” said the gentleman, ‘will you please rise, 
that I may get my umbrella?” 

The young man could not refuse this reasonable re- 

uest, and as he rose from the seat, the gentleman 
slipped into it, much to the amusement of the other 
passengers. 

The young man then requested his ‘best girl” to 
go with him to another seat. In reply she said, “I 
can’t get out.” 

“Will you rise,” said the young man to the gentle- 
man, “and allow this lady to come out?” 

“TI think not,” said the latter. “If possession is 
nine points of the law, I propose to avail myself of 
the same, and if your friend wishes to vacate the 
seat, she can step over, or in front.” 

She did so without delay, causing more than a 
smile from those who witnessed the performance. 





OFFENDED. 


Those who live in large cities are apt not to think 
or to speak of places of five or six thousand inhabi- 
tants as cities at all. They regard such places as 
towns or villages, but, when they refer to them in 
that way, they touch the pride and raise the ire of the 
inhabitants thereof. 


An Eastern gentleman, unaware how strenuously 
the Westerner insists upon regarding every thriving 
hamlet as a city, was once visiting a town of about 
five thousand inhabitants, and was loudly called upon 
for a speech at a largely attended public meeting. 

Stepping briskly forward amid vociferous cheering, 
he blandly*began : 

**My friends, it gives me great pleasure to find my- 
self in your prosperous little town. It is almost m 
first visit to a village like this, and”—he stopped, 
amazed at the change that had come over the audi- 
ence. 

The enthusiasm and overflowing warmth of their 
first greeting had given place to cold, critical and in- 
dignant stares. The very atmosphere had suddenly 
frozen. 

Surprised and perplexed, the orator began again: 

“As I was saying, I am very glad to visit your little 
town, and glad to find it such a wide-awake little vil- 
lage, and’’— 

He stopped again; an angry murmur was manifest 
in the audience; several contemptuous sniffs were 
heard, and a shrill feminine voice suddenly cried out, 
“Well, if you aint got any more manners than to 
stand there a-turnin’ up your nose at our cify and 
calling it a ‘town’ and a ‘village,’ you’d better go back 
home and stay there! <A town, indeed!” 
+> 

NO TUTOR. 

Perhaps the old gentleman understood better what 
he didn’t want than what he did want. It is not 
strange that his mistake filled him with alarm. The 
picture which his imagination formed would be some- 
thing frightful for any one to contemplate. 





A well-to-do farmer from Holmes County sooustly 
came up to Cleveland with quite a load on his mind. 
He has a daughter just growing into womanhood, 
and wants to give her a better education than the 
facilities of his neighborhood afford. 

In pursuance of this idea, he called on a Cleveland 
friend last week, and asked his advice. 

“Well,” said the friend, ‘“‘you might send her up 
newe., and give her the advantages that our schools 
afford.’ 


“I don’t know,” answered the father. ‘I hate to 
let her leave home. She ought to have just as good 
an education as the best of ’em, an’ I can afford to 
pay for it, too. I want her to learn the languages, 
you know, an’ dancin’, an’ etiquette, an’ music.” 

“Suppose,” said the friend, “suppose you get a 
tutor for her.” 

“A tooter!” cried the father. “Good land, man, I 
don’t expect her to play in no brass band! If she 





water spurted from the compressed sleeve. 


learns the pianny, that’s enough.” 
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For the Companion. 
BABY’S OUTING. 


The morning is mild, and the sunlight is gay, 
And Baby, the darling! a month old to-day; 
So dress her up daintily, bring out her wrap,— 
But, what in the world shall we do for a cap? 
Everywhere, up and down, 
The whole of the town 


She had hunted and hunted, so Grandmother said, | 


And never found one for so tiny a head. 


Along with her dollie, Miss Emily Jane, 
Came Elsie to look, and she looked with disdain 
As Grandmother carefully tied and tucked in 
A handkerchief under the dear little chin, 
And quickly said, “Oh! 
She can’t go out so. 
Now, Grandmother, wait just a minute—I know!” 


The cunningest cap which had ever been 
made 
Over Emily Jane’s pretty ringlets was laid, 
She smiled, as if knowing she looked very 
well, 
Perhaps she was proud of it—I cannot tell. 
“Now, Emily Jane, 
You shall have it again,” 
Said Elsie to her, as she patted and kissed her, 
“But now you must lend it to my little sister.” 
And then, in a moment, the pretty, soft lace 
Was tenderly tied round a sweeter wee face. 
It fitted exactly, and made, you may guess, 
The baby’s first outing a brilliant success. 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 





For the Companion. 


AUNT CARRIE. 


The carriage was entirely out of sight,— 
no signs of it even in the distance,—and 
little eight-year-old Philip looked after it 
with a heavy heart. 

His papa, Mr. Dayson, had gone away 
on what seemed to his little son a very 
strange errand—which was to bring home 
anew mamma. Philip was very sure that 
he did not want any mamma; he had his 
dear Aunt Carrie, who was mamma, and 
aunt, and everything in one, and he had 
had her ever since his own mother died, 
two years ago. 

Philip was such a little boy then, only 
six years old; but he could remember his 
mamma, and her picture, with its soft, 
dark eyes and loving smile, always hung 
in his papa’s room. Aunt Carrie looked 
just like it, except that her face was bright 
and merry; and it seemed to Philip that 
he never could love a step-mother so well 
as he loved Aunt Carrie. 

‘Poor little boy!” the servants said, 
when Mr. Dayson told them that he in- 
tended to bring home a new mistress; and 
Philip thought that he was a very poor 
little boy indeed, and pitied himself very 
much. 

Why couldn’t things stay just as they 
were, with Aunt Carrie to see to them, in- 
stead of having a strange lady come in and 
make him mind? He shed a great many 
tears, and almost resolved that he wouldn’t 
mind at all, although he knew that this 

would do no good. 

The little boy felt quite lonely and mis- 
erable, left to the care of nurse, who 
seemed to delight in telling him how cross 
his step-mother would be; and he thought 


it very unkind of Aunt Carrie to desert him, too. 
For she had gone with his papa, as she told Philip 
to help bring home his new mother; and she | 
smiled and cried at the same time, as she kissed | 
her little nephew, and told him not to forget that 


she would always love him. 


It was such a pretty place where Philip lived, | 





And the way Philip did kiss his Aunt Carrie! 
he almost smothered her. 

“O you darling Auntie Mamma!” he exclaimed ; 

“T am so glad!” 

And so were the servants glad, both for them- 
| selves and for Philip—for they all liked Miss Car- 
| rie, and were very much pleased that she was to 
be their mistress, instead of a strange lady. 

} Aunt Carrie took Philip to her dressing-room, 
and told him that when his dear mamma died, she 
had begged her to be a real mother to her little 
boy in every way; but she was almost afraid that 
Philip would not like to see her in his own mam- 
ma’s place, until she and his father thought of 
| surprising him in this way, hoping, that as he had 
dreaded the coming of a stranger, he would be 
glad to find that it was his dear Aunt Carrie, after 
| all. 
| ‘And no one can ever take you away from us 
| now, can they ?” asked Philip. 

“No one,” replied his papa, who had just come 
into the room; ‘“‘we have got her fast and tight 
now, Philip, and she can’t get away, if she wants 
to ever so much.” 

Aunt Carrie didn’t look a bit as if she wanted 














to get away; and she hugged up her little son so 

tightly that papa said he should begin to be 

jealous. Eta RopMan CuurcH. 
(acacia a ae 


For the Companion, 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


It was quite an event in little ten-year-old Eva’s 
life to be arrayed in her plush dress, white hat 
and gloves, and to be allowed to accompany her 
father to the Opera House, that she might hear 
sweet Miss D—— sing. 

That her happiness might be complete, her 
mamma had ordered a handsome bouquet of 
flowers for her little girl to present to Miss D——. 
Receiving the flowers from mamma, with a good- 
by kiss, Eva stepped into the carriage with her 
papa. Suddenly leaning forward, she calls, “Oh 
dear, mamma, when shall I send them up by the 
gusher ?” 

A little Illinois girl was sent to buy a pound of 
gunpowder tea. She told the clerk she wanted “a 
pound of shot-gun tea.” 
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When she’s young she’s tall and slender, 
Any faint young breeze could bend her. 
She grows stout as she grows old, 

And her hair is sunny gold. 

As the days pass out of sight, 





For the Companion. 
A RIDDLE. 


Lo! her hair turns snowy white. 

Then the children, in their play 
Wish—and blow her quite away. 

Guess hername? You’re “tired tryin’”? 
Why, her name is “Dandelion.” 





and such a large house and grounds, that it 
seemed as if a great many people might live there 
without being at all in each other's way. But the 


largest houses will not hold people comfortably | 


who do not love each other. 
At first, Philip decided that he would not eat, 


and perhaps he would starve to death, and go to | 
his dear mamma, since Aunt Carrie had left him, | 


JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 








For the Companion. 
SMUT. 


One cold, snowy morning early in March, papa 


too, for this new lady; but before the day was came in from the barn, and brought in his arms a 
over, he got so very hungry that nurse said it was little shivering lamb—as black as jet. 
hard work to cut enough bread and butter for | 


him. 
And it was not at all a starved-looking little boy 
who came to meet Mr. and Mrs. Dayson when 


they returned from their wedding-trip. Philip 
bounded immediately at his Aunt Carrie, who had 
left off her black dress, and looked so bright 
and pretty; and as she held her boy tightly in 
her arms, he whispered, ‘““Where is the other 
lady—the one who was coming to be my mam- 


ma?” 


“Here she is, darling!” replied Aunt Carrie. 


“Will you have me for your mamma ?” 


And Mr. Dayson smiled and said, “Kiss your 


step-mother, Philip; you love her a little bit 


already, don’t you ?” 








‘“‘Where’s Frankie?” I heard him say; and I 
ran down stairs as fast as ever I could, to see 
what he wanted. When I went into the kitchen, 
he came to meet me, and put the dear little thing 
in my arms. 

‘‘Here, Frankie, you may have that for your 
very own, to do as you please with, only you 
must keep her away from the house.” 

I thanked him, and kissed the white star in her 
little black face; then I ran for a basket to put 
her in. 

I soon taught her to drink milk, and she grew 
like anything, and was so pretty, too! 

She was black as a crow, all but the little star 





in her forehead, and her four cunning feet, which 





were as white as the snow. 


When she was a wee bit of a thing I taught her 
to draw my little toy-cart, and long before the 
summer was gone I had another made for her 
with real thills, and Uncle Joe made me a 
really, truly harness out of good leather, and I 
used to haul sand and dry wood and—and—every- 
thing. 

Sometimes I would ride myself, when it was 
down hill, but not very often, for Smut had rather 
have me walk side of her. 

Mr. Perry wanted her to kill this fall, but I told 
him, ‘No, sir! /” and when I said it Smut, rubbed 
her little black nose on my cheek as if trying to 
kiss me. 

It isn’t every boy that has as nice a pet as Smut 
is. I wish they all did have, then they would 
know how I love her. E. H. 8. 


2. 
+o 





Some hens flew at a little girl. She ran to her 
grandma, saying, ‘Grandma, I was des so morti- 


















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


3. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
Cross Words. 


1. Fastened in a certain manner. 
2. Illustrious. 

3. Likely. 

4. To caution or advise. 

5. Privileges. 

6. Scoldings. 

7. Vain ostentation of learning. 
8. One who attends theatres. 

9. An order of Italian monks, established in 1624. 
. To overpower, 

- Rectifies. 

12. Executed. 

13. A declivity by a hill. 


The fourth row of letters, read down, will 
= the title to a certain day in the year, and 
the month in which it occurs. The fifth row, 
spelled in the same manner, will name an 
occupation intended especially for that time. 

COUSIN FRANK. 
2. 
CHARADE. 


My Jirst, in Scripture, a heathen king, 
Remembered for evil he sought to bring, 
And the singular miracle wrought to prevent 
The bringing about of his evil intent. 


My second, a certain form of rock, 

Which might be called the result of a shock; 
My whole—a Russian seaport town, 

From a famous battle has won renown. B. 


a Si 3. 


DIVISIONS. 


1. Divide red copper into a drinking vessel 
and a ceremony. 

2. A thief into an engraved block and a 
treasury. 

3. A fragrant oil into an ear of corn and an 
aromatic plant. 

n immature apple into two fishes. 

5. A bird into a waterfall and a snare. 

6. A baboon into a human being and a 
pointed instrument. ROSE MADDER. 


4. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In sparrow, not in lark; 

In hemlock, not in bark; 

In acre, not in mile; 

In wicked, not in vile; 

In fearless, not in bold; 

In pewter, not in gold; 

In yellow, not in pink; 

In marmot, not in mink; 

In sporting, not in play ; 

5 In earthen, not in clay. 
Two English poets call to mind, 
Whose days of death in April find. 


F. S. F. 
5. 
GREEK CROSS. 
. eee @ so 
oe es @eeeeerees 
oo to ee ee . 
* * eee 8 2 « * 


Upper Square: 1, An assemblage. 2, A 
medicinal plant. 3, A protoxide. 4, To unite. 

Left-hand Square; 1, A poisonous tree. 2, 
A limited part of a surface. 3, A girl’s name. 
4, A scar. 

Central Square: 1, A thin layer or stratum. 
2, A circuit. 3, An inclosed space. 4, Medi- 


ty. 
Right-hand Squre;: 1, Intervening. 2, To 
exasperate. 3, Chilliness. 4, Poverty. 


Lower Square: 1, Dishonorable. 2, Re- 


pose. 3, Poisonous serpents. 4, A comfort- 
able situation. Day’s EYE. 
6. 
RIDDLE. 


I’m seen in clouds 
And on the ground; 
Though wearing boots, 
I make no sound. 
I follow oft 
The village cart; 
’Tis I the poet 
Saith thou art. 


Conundrums. 


What letters were worn as head-dresses in olden 
times? The Qs (queues). 
hat letters are an addition to any house? The Ls. 
What letters should rule the world? The Ys (wise). 
What letters are always.in motion? Cs (seas). 
What letters bring rest to the weary? Es (ease). 
What letters are found in English churchyards and 
in pastures? The Us (yews, ewes). 
hat letters do sensitive people avoid? The Ts 


(tease). 
What letters possess an unspoken language? The 


Is are. : 

en do some letters masquerade in colors? When 
the blue J (jay) meets the brown B (bee) where the 
green Ps (peas) grow. ANNA M. PRATT. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. J—(J the letter and jay the bird). 


2. 1, A-mule-t. 2, Ma-lad-y. 3, P-ant-her. 4, An- 
atom-y. 5, Ta-man-dua. 6, C-ora-cle. 7, C-rick-et. 


3. 1, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 2, Leigh Hunt. 3, 
Charles Lamb. 4, Thomas Babbington Macaulay. 5, 
John Lothrop Motley. 7, William Hickling Prescott. 


4. Franklin. 
5. 
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fied!” 


6, Grass—G-r-a-s3, 
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For the Companion. 


COMMON SALT. 


The power of the soda used in cooking to relieve 
the pain of burns is now extensively known. Its 
usefulness is enhanced by its being so common as to 
be usually within reach. Somewhat akin to this is 
the efficacy of table-salt in certain forms of inflam- 
mation. It isa remedy that finds a place in nearly 
all countries and households, 

But the very fact that these articles are so familiar 
in domestic use makes it difficult to regard them as 
powerful remedies. It would be quite otherwise if 
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off his basket, and, standing on his hind legs, thrust 
his snaky head and speckled paws into sight, to the 
amazement of an old gentleman opposite, who looked 
at him severely through a paic of gold spectacles. 

On arriving at the park, I took the path to the lake; 
and, when I reached it, 1 put Thack down on the 
grass a few yards from the water. He glanced 
around for a minute, and then walked away without 
even saying farewell. He paid no attention to my 
calls of “Thack! Thack! Thack!” Evidently, “his 
foot was on his native heath, and his name was Mc- 
Gregor.” He pushed his way through a clump of 
ferns, and I lost sight of him forever. 


~~ 


MRS. MALONEY’S TOOTH. 

Mrs. Maloney is greatly troubled with aching teeth, 
but has a mortal terror of the dentist. Lately she 
suffered so severely that she plucked up courage, and 
went to the dentist to have the tooth drawn. Enter- 
ing the dentist’s waiting-room, she inquired anxiously 
of his assistant, “Is the docther in?” 


“No. He is out.” 

“Musha! But it’s glad of that I am.” 

‘But he is likely to be in again at any moment.” 

‘Bad loock till him! Sure, sorr, ’ve an import’nt 
ingagemint, an’ I think I’ll be goin’, sorr, for”— 

Just at this moment the dentist came in. 

“Och, murther, sorr!’’? exclaimed Mrs. Maloney. 
“An’ why ec’u’dn’t ye stop outsoide, sorr, comfortable 
loike, an’ not be floatin’ in loike a burrd of prey, to 
be tormentin’ a pore woman wid yer forcips?” 

“Why, Mrs. Maloney,” said the dentist, laughing, 
“vou need not have your tooth drawn. I’m not anx- 
ious to pull it. You’d better go home until”— 

“An’ sure, sorr, an’ what am I afther comin’ for, 
but to have me tooth pulled? Have I the toime, thin, 
to be wastin’ wid comin’ an’ goin’, an’ all the toime 
cryin’ wid the pain? Sure, an’ ye w’u’dn’t be sendhin’ 
me home again widout the tooth pulled?” 

“You are very hard to please, Mrs. Maloney. Sit 
down, and I will pull the tooth.” 

Here Mrs. Maloney set up a new cry, but found 
herself, after all, more courageous than she had sup- 
posed when the forceps were applied. 

—_—__—__ 
HIS CALLING-CARDS, 


A man’s very simplicity may betray him in his 
efforts to deceive. A Chinaman who desired political 
preferment as cook in the Interior Department res- 
taurant at Washington had the badge of the Grand 
Army of the Republic engraved on his calling-cards. 


Visiting an official, whose influence he wished to 
secure, Yum Lee sent in his decorated cards with a 
great flourish. The following conversation ensued: 

“I heap likee cook.” 

“T can’t help you. A lady manages the restaurant, 
and she has colored servants.” 

“I heap sabee. I cook fo’ yeah in San Flancisco; I 
heap sabee hashee; I heap sabee codflish baw’; 
heap sabee evly ting!” 

Then showing a Grand Army badge with pride, he 
added, “Me Gland Ahmy Lepudlic, you see?” 

“I see you are a fraud,” said the official, sternly; 





they were rare, and could be obtained only of the 
druggist. It may not be amiss, therefore, to refer to 
what is marvellous in their chemical composition. 
The base, or fundamental element, in each is the 
same,—a most wonderful metal, which burns with | 
an intense flame when heated to a temperature twen- 
ty-two degrees less than that of boiling water. This 
metal is sodium. Combine it in the proper propor- 
tion with carbonic acid, —the gas thrown off from 
burning coal,—and ‘soda,” 
carbonate of soda, is produced, 


or, more properly, bi- 
Let it combine with 
chlorine, which forms, in chemical union with lime, 
one of our most powerful disinfectants, and we have 
the familiar salt of our tables. 

It should be impressed on the minds of our readers 
that there is the highest medical authority for the 
statement that there is nothing better than common 
salt for any ordinary inflammation of the throat, 
mouth, or nasal passages. Dissolve a dessert spoon- 
ful in a coffee-cup, and gargle the solution, or snuff it | 
up the nose until it comes out into the back-mouth. | 
Repeat two or three times a day until cured. 

Dr. Thackery, of Philadelphia, has found that salt 
is effective in the most violent attacks of erysipelas, 
and, moreover, leaves no unsightly sears behind. He 
uses a saturated solution, —that is as strong as it can 
be made, — and simply keeps the parts covered with 
acloth wet with it. At the same time he cools the 
system with a dose of Epsom salts, mixed with lemon 











| way in which his poultry disappeared. 


|}and devour it; but if any one approached before he 


“and if you don’t look out, you’ll be arrested for a 
misdemeanor.” 

Mr. Yum Lee had no idea what a “misdemeanor” 
was, but he understood “arrested” very well in- 
deed; so rising hastily, he murmured, “Goo-by!” 
and rushed off, his pig-tail trembling with emotion. 

Looking from his window, the official observed 
Mr. Yum Lee tearing up the guileful calling-cards, 
and scattering them to the four winds. 


ero 
A KNOWING BEAR. 


There is a proverb that “murder will out,” and it is 
readily conceded by all that one’s “sin will find him 
out.” Even in the case of the bear there came an 
evil instance of unhappy oversight, or oversetting. 
Nevertheless, to any who may have some crookedness 
to cover up, the plan of Bruin is submitted as the 
best yet devised. 


A friend who owned a tame bear told me that, for 
a long time, he could not account for the mysterious 
Observing, at 
different times, a good many feathers around Bruin’s 
pole, he suspected that the bear was the culprit. 

Close watching contirmed his suspicions. 

When Bruin thought he was unobserved, he would 
seize any unfortunate hen or chicken within his reach 


could complete the meal, he would sit upon his prey 
until the danger of discovery had passed. 
Ile was betrayed, at last, by the cackling of an old 
hen that he had failed to silence. 
— —— 





juice, and orders a light farinaceous diet. 
As erysipelas is so sudden in its attacks, and so 


speedy in its action, those located at a distance from | 
doctors would do well to make a special note of this. | 


— 
“THACK.” 


There are few creatures which are incapable of be- 
ing tamed and becoming interesting pets. A lady 
gives the following account of a turtle which she one 
day caught in the woods, carried to her city home in 
Brooklyn, and made a pet: 

On reaching home he was given the freedom of the 
back yard, and was named W. M. Thackeray; but 
he usually went by the nickname of ‘Thack,’’ for 
that was more convenient than his full title. 

I was puzzled at first to kuow how to feed him, 
feeling that a city back yard contained but scant 
provender for one accustomed to a country diet; but, 
after a few experiments, I found that Thack took 
very kindly to mashed potatoes and milk. He soon 
learned the sound of my voice, and he would stump 
up the flagged walk to my feet if I called him. 

I became very fond of my queer little “pet in a 
box.” 
esting ways. 


a blue satin sash tied round his shell “in the place 
where his waist ought to be.” 

L enjoyed introducing him to company. T would 
open the parlor-door and call him, when he would 
slowly lumber along the hall with fluttering ribbons, 
through the doorway, across the carpet and up to me, 
quite regardless of the sensation his appearance 
always created. Then I would take him up and hold 
him, he suspending himself first by one hind leg and 
then the other. I used often to put my finger in his 
mouth and scratch his head for him. This last per- 
formance seemed to give him peculiar pleasure. 

I kept Thack for eight months, when winter drew 
nigh, and he began to show signs of torpidity and a 
desire for his long winter nap. I accordingly took 
him to the park in a basket, thinking that there he 
would find a shelter to his mind. While we were in 
the street-cars on our way there, he poked the cover 


He was perfectly tame, and had many inter. | 
When he was dressed, he used to wear | 


| DISCOU RAGING, 
} 
A young man who went to the West filled with en- 


thusiasm and a desire’to “grow up with the country,” 
surprised his friends by returning home after an 
absence of but three weeks. 


He said that while he was out land-hunting in 
what he thought was the garden-spot of America, he 
j}eame across a boarded-up claim shanty. On the 
boards nailed across the door he found this inscrip- 
tion, which explained his departure for the East: 
Fore miles from a nayber 
Sixteen miles from a postofis 
‘Twenty-five miles from a raleroad 
A hundred and atey from timber 
250 feet from water— 
There’s no place like home. We've gone East to 
spend the winter with my wife’s folks. 


> 


HAD TO STAND. 


On one of his visits to New Haven to deliver the 
Yale Lectures, Mr. Beecher went into a barber-shop 
near the chapel to be shaved. The barber, seeing that 
he was a minister, but not recognizing him as the 
great Brooklyn preacher, said, ““Goin’ to the lecture?” 





“Who speaks?” asked Beecher, in Yankee fashion. 
“Why, Henry Ward Beecher.” 
“Yes, I think I will go.” 
| “Have you got a ticket?” the barber went on, “if 
| not, you'll have to stand.” 
“There! there!’ said Mr. Beecher, “it seems as if 
I xiways did have to stand when I hear that man 
speak!” 
| 
EVASIVE. 
It has often been a sportsman’s fate to miss an easy 
shot, and then to marvel at his bad luck. He does 
not, however, always meet with the delicate forbear- 
ance once shown by a deer-stalker to a gentleman, 
| who, after a series of inexcusable misses, remarked, 
“Well, Donald, whose fault was it that time?” 


Quoth Donald, “Well, he wasn’t more than a hun- 
dred yards, and it’s not my fault you missed him; 
and itis not the fault of the stag, for he stood still 
enough; and it’s not the fault of the rifle, for I ken 


Payson’s Indelible Ink can be used with any clean 
pen. It is simple and reliable. Sold by Druggists. [4Adv. 





—— —--+ 
Peculiar in medicinal merit and wonderful cures— 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 100 doses one dollar. (Ade. 


_ DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER PACKAGE 


Not only makes a very agreeable drink, but is highly me- 
dicinal, acting mildly and beneficially on the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. Composed of Life of Man, Sarsa- 
parilla, Wintergreen, Hops, Juniper, etc. I select from 
among many letters received: “It is the best medicine 
we have ever used. I can highly recommend it to any 
one in poor health. It has done my wife more good 
than anything she ever tried.” A package to make 5 gal- 
lons, 25 cents; by mail, 6 cents extra; 4 packages, $1, 
repaid. Prepared at the N. E, Botanic Depot, 245 
Vashington St., Boston. GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Propr. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 

The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
- Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
the world. Pleasant totaste. 25c., 
Va eee 50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 
forit and keep in readiness. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 25c. 
German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 & 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS 
and Garments without ripping. Send for Circular 
and Price List. Goods received by Mail and Ex- 
In writing mention the ‘‘ Companion.” 
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DELICACY OF FLAVOR 
a 
CONSUMPTION. 


AND HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS 
Properties of this Preparation 


ARTICLE OF EXTENSIVE 


] 


HAVE MADE IT A STANDARD 


THE 


If your Grocer does not keep it, send for sample to 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 


Importers and Wholesale Grocers, 
NEW YORK, 





You May Remove 


Those unsightly Blotches, Pimples, and 
Sores by a faithful and persistent use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the best and most 
reliable Alterative and Blood-purifier 
ever discovered. **I was troubled, 
for a long time, with a humor, which 
appeared on my face in 
UGLY PIMPLES 

and blotches. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured 
me.— Charles H. Smith, North Crafts- 
bury, Vt. 

“Until recently,” writes Alice E. 
Charles, of Bath, Me., “my face has 
been covered with pimples ever since I 
was fifteen years old. I took four 
bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and my 
skin became as fair as could be desired.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 








Pat. NOV.1D® 1885. 


FOR BoYs AND CIRLS ages Sto 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 
the SHOULDERS. No stiff cords. No useless 
harness to dother. Fits beautifully and with perfect 
ease and freedom. Will WASH. Wears splen- 
didly. Best and Cheapest. Try one, For sale 
everywhere. Sample by mail,'75 cents. FOY, 





well it’s a right good one; so I'll just leave it to you 
to think it over, and find out whose fault it was.” 


HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conne 





(Vests to match, cut to order, $2.25.) 


IKE as an OYSTER 

clingeth to a ROCK, 
so are we fastening an 
IRON GRIP upon the 
CONSUMERS of clothing 
throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. 
How? Why? Where- 
fore ? 
Read and learn from 
these letters, the originals 
of which are deposited in 
the office of the Youth’s Companion. 
LovIta, IA., March 25, 1887, 
Plymouth Rock Pants Co.— Gentlemen: — 
The pants I ordered of you were received all O. K. 
yesterday. They are 
a good fit and well 
made, and I am 

re_ than satis- 
fied. I will speak a 
good word for you 
whenever I have a 
chance. 

Yours truly, 
C. E. BISSELL. 

















COZAD, NEB., 
March 23, 1887. 
Plymouth Rock 
Pants Co.— 
Dear Sir: — 

Pants received, 
Much obliged for 
* FO SS. 

Send six cents for package PT ny, 
of samples of the cloth. G. M. CAMPBELL, 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 24, 1887, 
I received the pants to-day through mail, and I will 
order on the first of the month. They are the very 





y 
| shape that I like, and hereafter you shall do all of my 


work, Hoping to hear from you soon, 
Resp’y yours, FRANK CAFFEY, 
THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY, z 
LEWIS STATION, MO., March 25, 1887.5 
Plymouth Rock Pants Co., Boston, Mass.—Gentlemen : — 
The pants I ordered of 
you came to hand to-day. 
wish to say to you, as 
one of your patrons in the 
future, that [ am more 
than pleased with the 
pants. The work on them 
s beyond my expecta- 
tion, on account of the 
cheapness in price. If 
any of my brother opera- 
tors desire to know as to 
your work, I will gladly 
say it is first-class, 
fours truly, 
J. A. WILSON, 





WE keep a record to see which papers 
pay us the best. So we will give FREE 
a good linen tape measure, if you will name 
this paper when you send 6c. for samples. 


THE DENVER AND RIO GRANDE RAILROAD CO.) 
TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT, 
ANTONITO STATION, COL., March 23, 1987.5 
Plymouth Rock Pants Co.—Dear Sirs : — 
received pants, and they are highly satisfactory. 
Not one misfit among them. Weassure you our further 
orders, rours respectfully, 
Wm. MAHAN. 
ELGIN, ILL., March 22, 1887. 
Dear Sir:— 
I received the pants to-day, and I am well pleased 
with them, and all that have seen the pants say it is a 
very good and cheap pants. You will get lots of more 
orders from Elgin watch factory men. 
Respectfully yours, H.HEIDEMAN. 
WALLKILL, 
ULSTER Co.,N.Y., 
March 24, 1887. 
Plymouth Rock Pants 
Co.—Dear Sir: — 
I have received the 
ants in good condition. 
never was so well 
— with any pants 
ever had before as these 
of yours. They suit just 
splendid. I will give 
you one other call very 
soon, and will get some 
of my friends to call 
on you also. 
Yours very 
respectfully, 
Louis RISSEL. 





Goods nicely packed and 
sent by mail or pre- 
paid express. 

FIRST AUDITOR’S OFFICE, TREASURY DEP'T,? 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4, 1886. 
Accept my thanks for your prompt and satisfactory 
reply, with check for $3.35. If all persons did business 


on your straightforward principles, there would be much 
more confidence between dealers and customers than 


frequently exists. Yours truly, &c. AY, 
Disco, ILL., March 23, 1887. 
Plymouth Rock Pants Co., 

SL Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sirs : — 

Pants received in due time, 
and to say I am pleased is ex- 
pressing it mildly. The fit is 
ees, the best_I have had 

‘or some time. I considered 
them good enough and nice 
enough to wear in the pulpit 
last Sabbath, and no one could 
tell but what I had on a $5 pair 
of pants. You may expect an 
occasional order from me, 

Yours truly, 
REV. J. P. KESTER. 
1102 New HAMPSHIRE AVE. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
March 16, 1887. 
Plymouth Rock Pants Co.— 
Gents : — 





The second pair of pants— 
which you sent because of 
misfit of the first pair—have 
just reves, I wish you = 
accept my sincere apprecia- . . 
tion of your honest, Square Satisfaction guar- 
way  y Coteg, Sumnase. -_ anteed, or money 
seconc air me perfectly, 
and ft would not alter them promptly refunded. 
in a single point. I cannot 
testify my satisfaction in a more substantial way than 
by recommending your house to my friends. This I 
shall surely do. very truly yours, 

FAYETTE C. EWING, M. D. 
R, if you cannot wait to see samples, 
mention the color you prefer, send us 
INSIDE LEG, HIP, and WAIST meas- 
ures, together with $3, and 35c. for postage 
and packing, and we will send them, nicely 
packed, by mail or prepaid express. The 
American Express Co., Boston (capital 
twenty million dollars), will reply to all 
| letters addressed to them asking about the 
| Plymouth Rock Pants Co.—its methods 
and reliability. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 








$1 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


AT THE COURT OF THE QUEEN 
OF MADAGASCAR. 
By Lieutenant Shufeldt, U. 8. Navy. 


Picture a rolling and hilly country, barren and 
stony, with a majestic mountain range in the dis- 
tance, outlined against the sky. Picture, also, a 
winding, narrow road, often intercepted by huge 
boulders or made rough by smaller stones, with 
here and there a pretty village that nestles in green 
in some valley, its thatched-roof houses, and the 
stately growth of palm or cocoa tree, and the dense 
vegetation of the tropics, contrasting strongly with 
the brown and barren hills that stand about it. 

It was on such a scene as this, with a cloudless 
sky overhead and a blazing noon-day sun, that a 
tramping crowd of men toiled along the narrow, 
stony road—the first American expedition to the 
capital city of Madagascar ;—Antananarivo (the 
city of a thousand hills), and home of the girl 
queen of the third largest island on the face of 
the globe. 





Striding ahead of the dense crowd of half-naked 
men, who jabbered and gesticulated constantly, 
was the American leader of the expedition, the 
only white man of the party. The men behind 
him were all black. Some of them—the Hovas, 
or natives of the far interior—have nearly straight 
hair, and sharp European features. Others have 
the crisp curl of the African, with blunt and flat- 
tened faces. These are the Betsimasaraka, or East 
Coast people, or, perhaps, the Macoa or the slave 
tribe, who originally came from Africa. 


Natives. 


The ‘“‘Hova”’ wears the “lamba,” or native shaw], 
made from the fibre of rofia-palm tree. The end 
of the “lamba’’ thrown gracefully over the left 
shoulder, and its folds gathered about him, gives 
the Hova a dignified and stately appearance. 

The Betsimasaraka and Macoa wear nothing 
but a loin cloth, and do their woolly heads up in 
balls of hair and bullock fat, that, melting in the 
sun, besmears their naked bodies. 

The Hovas are much the higher race, and in our 
party act as guides and interpreters. Two walk 
close behind me always ; they are the “‘semondos,” 
or queen’s messengers, sent by her to conduct us 
to her capital. 

The Betsimasaraka are the burden-bearers and 
pack-men; a patient, hard-working, but very de- 
graded race. The Macoas were my favorites. 
They carry the ‘“‘assegai” (spear), and the ox-hide 
shield—decorate themselves with ocean shells, and 
wear “fetishes,” or charms. They constantly run 
far ahead, shouting and singing and brandishing 
their spears, or striking the ground with their 
shields. 

From the hill-sides to the road they cry, ‘‘Bahba’’ 
(father), ‘‘am I not strong? Am I not brave? 
Baba! can I not run?” 

Of the Macoas, ‘“‘Rakatova” was my most faith- 
ful servant. Rarely he left my side, except, some- 
times, to run ahead, or climb a near hill and 
beckon us on to him. 

He is far ahead of me this morning, and I can 
barely make out his dark form toiling up the steep 
and stony way. The villages are more numerous 
now, and closer together as well, and for miles to 
the north and south I can count the green patches 
that mark the rice fields of each town. We pass 
on every side herds of the wonderful hump-cattle, 
and numerous parties of men with the flowing 
“lambas,” or of women carrying bags of rice or 
hemp, who stare at us with the quick exclamation, 
“Look! A vazak” (stranger or white man). 

Suddenly I notice much excitement among my 
Macoa men. Shaking their assegai, striking their 
naked bodies with their shields, they shout and 
gesture frantically, and rush off down into the 
valley and up the other hill-side. For there, like 
a black spot against the clear sky, stood ‘‘Raka- 
tova,” waving his hand to me and throwing his 
spears in the air! 

Followed by the entire party, excited and pant- 
ing with the heat, I reached his side. 

“Look, look, Baba!” shouted the Macoas, “to 
the left, it is the great city! It is the city of a 
thousand hills, the city of the queen!” 

There lay Antananarivo, and there was the 
palace of Ranavolona III., queen of the great 
island. 

So, from the far east coast on which breaks the 


surfs of the Indian Ocean, our party of three hun- 
dred men had reached the capital. We had come | 


over long stretches of sandy level, and through 
dense tropical forests and tangled jungle. Broad 
rivers we had crossed, listening to the roar of 
majestic cataracts, and wading fetid swamps until 


the trees grew thinner, the overhanging vines less | 


tangled, and the ground began to rise and harden 
under our feet. 
We had left the fever belt, and had reached the 
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live the Hovas, and where they have built their | from the roof of the silver palace, Her Majesty’s , of the great room. It was Ranavolona III., the 


wonderful towns. 
At one of these, called ‘‘Andraisoro,” about 
two hours from the capital, our party rested. | 





Courtly Attention. 


I was given a beautiful house surrounded by a | 
large tropical garden with pretty walks, and the | 
trees burdened with all manner of fruits. Officers | 
and servants of the queen were sent to wait upon 
me, and every morning an official of the court, 
attired in a gorgeous uniform, called and asked, 
with much ceremony, the same questions, with- 
drawing with deep courtesies and without waiting 
for answers : 

“How is the American vazah ?” 

“The Queen Ranavolona wishes to know it.” 

“The Prime Minister, her husband, wishes to 
know it.” 

“All her people are anxious about it.” 

‘‘How is your tiredness ?” 

‘Her majesty has sent you a few things.” 

The ‘few things” were generally a sheep or a 
goat, a goose or turkey, several chickens, fruit, 
and a bag or two of rice. These were always left 
at my door. 

On the morning of the fourth day, three richly 
dressed officers brought the information that the 
queen would receive that noon, and would send 
her body-guard with high officers of State to con- 
duct me into the capital. 

Dressed in the full uniform of an American 


| over which drooped tropical vines and trees laden 





naval lieutenant, and attended by a few picked 
men, one of whom was to carry the United States 
flag on a long pole, I awaited the arrival of the 
troops. 


<_< 





UNITED STATES NAVAL 


Presently I heard a band, then the tramp of 
men and the hoarse shouts of command, and, a 
moment later, the queen’s body-guard filed into 
the court-yard. 

It may surprise some of my readers, when I say 
that I have seen much worse soldiers in my own 
country; but it must be remembered that the 
Hovas have made wonderful strides towards civil- 
ization since the introduction of Christianity into 
the island. 

These men wore neat, red coats, white helmets 
and trousers, and were armed with American 
rifles. The high State officers rode horses. The 
escort and the officers quite filled my large yard 
and pretty garden. 


Escorted to the Palace. 


After the soldiers had been formed into line, the 
chief official took his place in front, hat in hand, 
and commenced a long and very rapid speech, 
which was translated as follows: 

‘“‘Vazah, Her Majesty Ranavolona III., queen 
of Madagascar, welcomes you into the heart of 
her country. She desires to look upon you. She 
sends these troops to conduct you to her palace. 
May God bless you, saith her servant, Ramani- 





raka.” 

| Then the band played ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,” 
| and I was escorted to a chair covered with crim- 
son cloth (the royal color), and then lifted on the 
shoulders of eight of the queen’s slaves, who were 
| dressed in green. 

First pranced the horses of the high officers of 


State; then came the band and the troops; then | 


my flag-bearer and my men; then myself, fol- 
lowed by an immense crowd of natives. In this 
| order the column marched towards Antananarivo. 
| Onasmall hill quite close to the city the column 
| halted. The band played once more, the soldiers 






ACADEMY. 


palace, the white flag is tlying!” | 

It was the signal of welcome, and sign for me | 
to enter the capital. Down the hill we marched | 
to a broad and handsome highway lined on either | 
side by pretty houses. Thicker and thicker grew | 
the houses until they massed in vast numbers on 
the rising hill on which the Malagassy city is built. | 
Crossing a long stone bridge, we began the ascent 
up a road that narrowed at each step. Tall walls, | 


with fruits and flowers, were on either side. On 
the tops of houses, crowded in the streets, from 
out each door and window, dense crowds of peo- 
ple were gathered. 

As I passed in my gorgeous chair, many of 
them uncovered, and there was a constant cry of 
““Q-0-0-0-0!’’ the Hova exclamation of surprise. 

Presently the procession reached a broad street 
and halted. I saw at its end a huge building, 
painted white, and surrounded by a high wall. 
Over the arched gate was perched a large bronze 
eagle, with outspread wings. Soldiers stood with 
crossed swords on the steps leading to this gate. 
This was the palace of the young and beautiful 
queen of Madagascar. 

My escort rapidly drew up in two lines on either 
side of the road, and, accompanied by the high 
State officers, I walked up the crowded street, and 
stood for a moment at the foot of the stone steps 
leading to the huge closed gate. 

A quick order, a clatter of steel, and uncrossing 





their swords, the gate guard stood erect, as the gate 








itself was flung wide open. 
Inside I saw a large yard or 
park filled with soldiers, drawn 
up in the form of a square. 
In the centre stood the band, 
which burst forth with the inspiring strains of the 
“Star Spangled Banner” before the crash of the 
opening gates had faded from my ears. 


Her Majesty—The Queen. 


With uncovered head, I was escorted across the 
court-yard to a large arched doorway. Under its 
arch I was met by a young and handsome man 
dressed iit a white uniform, similar to that of the 
Austrian guards, and top boots with spurs. He 
whispered to me that he was ‘‘Adrianisa-twelve- 
honors-officer of the palace, and aide-de-camp to 
Her Majesty.” 

He led me into the audience-room, a very large 
apartment called the “‘throne-room.” A full-length 
painting of Queen Victoria hung facing the door, 
and on all sides of the audience-room were portraits 
of the dead sovereigns of Madagascar. From 
half way up the walls to the ceiling, on all sides of 
the room, were large mirrors, and the floor was 
of highly-polished wood. 

To the left, as I entered, were ranged the !adies- 
in-waiting of the court; to the right, the great 
Officials of State, officers of the army, and high 
civil dignitaries of the kingdom. In two ranks in 
front of the throne stood the princes of the blood 





royal. 

The court ladies wore Parisian dresses of almost 
every date and color, while all the men wore gor- 
geous uniforms of almost every nation and branch 

| of service. The scene was certainly dazzling in 
| color and novelty. 
| With “Adrianisa” I stood in front of the ranks 
| of the princes of the blood, bowed low, and on 
raising my eyes saw a high throne, with steps on 
| its three sides, covered with crimson velvet. From 
| the four corners of the throne, gilded pillars sup- 
| ported a crimson canopy, under which was seated 
la slight, light complexioned and beautiful girl, 


foot of the mountains that mark the great interior | presented arms, and all took their hats off. The | whose steady, quiet glance never turned itself to 


plateau of Madagascar, called Imerina, on which | high officer, turning to me, said, “Look, vazah, | me, but seemed steadily directed at the other end 





girl queen of Madagascar. 

On her right and on the first step of the throne, 
stood the Prime Minister, her husband, and the 
most powerful person in her kingdom. 

The queen had dark waving hair, large, lustrous 
eyes, and a shapely figure. She was nineteen years 
of age, and wore her coronation robes of white 
silk, embroidered in silver, while on her pretty 
head rested a golden crown. 

Advancing to the bottom of the steps, I delivered 
a short address in English, speaking of my coun- 
try, my object in visiting Madagascar, and the in- 
terest the people of America took in her happiness 
and prosperity. 

This speech was translated by ‘“‘Razanza,” the 
queen’s private secretary. She listened attentively, 
but did not look atme. Then the Prime Minister 
took from the breast of his coat, a paper and read, 
in native dialect, the queen’s reply, which was 
translated to me. 

I stood for a moment more, and then bowing, 
prepared to withdraw. Suddenly the queen looked 
at me, and extended her hand. Ata gesture from 
the Prime Minister, I mounted the steps of the 
throne, and shook her listless fingers. It was a 
token of her friendship to my country. Then the 
band played, the troops presented arms, and **Ad- 
rianisa’’ escorted me to the palace gate, and the 
audience was over. 

I again saw the queen some weeks later, when, 
at the head of many men, we marched up the same 
broad road to the silver palace gate. It was the 
morning of the starting of the expedition on its 
return. 

Halting at the gate, I stood uncovered in front 
of the party. From a window, which faced a little 
balcony, the blinds opened, and a girlish figure 
stepped out and looked down the crowded street. 
She spread out her hands towards us, saying, 
“Farewell. May God speed you.” 

The window opened again, and closed softly 
behind her. It was my last sight of the young 
Malagassy queen. 
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For the Companion. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 
And the Kind of Boys Wanted for the Navy. 
By Admiral David Porter. 


There are few pleasanter situations in the coun- 
try than that of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy on the River Severn, and near the city of 
Annapolis, Maryland. The place is seen at its 
best in the month of May, when the grand old 
shade trees, which ornament the grounds, cast 
their shadows over the grassy lawns which sur- 
round the academy buildings, and extend to the 
water’s edge. 

The eye may miss the bold scenery which envi- 
rons the military academy at West Point, but 
there is asimple charm in the surroundings of the 
naval institution which cannot fail to please the 
average observer even more than the grandeur of 
the senior establishment, which has been many 
years in reaching its present state of perfection. 

At the naval academy one beholds a compact 
institution, embraced in the small space of fifty 
acres, which has been added to from time to time, 
for there were originally but nine acres; the 
growth has been gradual, as the purchases could 
be made, or cessions obtained from the State of 
Maryland. 

Other ground has, of late years, been added 
outside the limits of the academy proper, to the 
amount of one hundred and nine acres, on which 
has been erected a fine hospital, to be used in case 
of an epidemic; the hospital inside the academic 
grounds is not adapted for the accommodation 
of more than a dozen patients. 

Fortunately, the new hospital has never been 
needed, for the climate of Annapolis, except in the 
heat of summer, is salubrious, and during hot 
weather the cadet midshipmen and their instructors 
are away cruising on the Northern coast. If there 
is any malaria left in the systems of the youngsters 
after a winter’s hard study, it is driven out by 
healthful exercise aloft, and by the vigorous 
breezes of the sea. 

In the early days of our navy it was not 
deemed necessary for young men entering the 
navy to have a preliminary training, such as was 
afforded army officers by the military academy. 

A midshipman was appointed by the President, 
through the influence of his friends, without any 
knowledge of his qualifications for the service. 
The embryo officer was placed on board a ship, en- 
tirely ignorant of nautical customs, and at an age 
when he was unfit to take care of himself. 

Without a guiding hand to lead the midship- 
men in the right path, they often acquired habits 
that disqualified them for any future career of 
usefulness, and came under the ban of their com- 
manding officer, who was directed to report at the 
end of six months all midshipmen who were unfii 
to remain in the navy. 

Out of thirty midshipmen who entered the ser- 
vice in 1829 with the writer of this article, one- 
half disappeared from the navy list in the course 
of two or three years. The rest fell off, one after 
another, and only one attained the grade of rear 
admiral. 

The kind of training received by the midship- 
men was not calculated greatly to benefit the 
navy. There was no limit to age, and no educa- 
tional or physical qualifications, except such as 
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the appointing power saw fit to impose, and so 
little interest was taken in these waifs of the ocean, 
that not until many years after the grade of mid- 
shipman was instituted, were schoolmasters ap- 
pointed to teach the boys the rudiments of an 
English education, and the first lines of naviga- 
tion. 

Some of the more zealous midshipmen attended 
schools on shore, after the end of a cruise, learn- 
ing from some old superannuated merchant cap- 
tain ‘‘to take the sun,” work out the latitude, and 
plot a ship’s course onachart. Whatever knowl- 
edge the midshipmen acquired on shipboard, they 
had to pick up as best they could, by noticing 
what went on about them, and by asking questions ; 
but their education was fragmentary and technical. 

Nothwithstanding these drawbacks, the navy 
reared many excellent officers, some of whose 
names are remembered with pride to this day, as 
having given the service that prominence in the 
eyes of the nation which has not been impaired 
by the laurels added in later years. 

The navy enjoyed one advantage, previous to the 
establishment of the naval academy,—no drones 
were tolerated. Commanding and other officers 
would not long be troubled by boys who had no | 
aptitude for the service, and such persons, after a | 
few months’ probation, were returned to their fond 
parents, to embark in some other career. | 

The weaker boys, unable to endure the rough | 
work, and rougher accommodations on shipboard, 
soon broke down, and left the navy in disgust, 
while those indifferent to the rules of honor were 
summarily ejected from the service. 


The Early Navy. 


With all the lack of general education, the navy 
was ever a school of honor, and those officers who 
could pass the trying ordeal of a midshipman’s 
life, and get into the ward-room, were generally | 
men of high professional attainments, determined 
courage, and good moral character. 

Something was, however, wanting to make a 
more perfect officer ; changes were gradually being | 
introduced into the art of war. Other nations | 
that had formerly hardly kept pace with us in | 
naval matters, were taking the lead in gunnery, 
steam and shipbuilding. | 

In the former branch our officers were compelled 
to rely on the treatise of General Sir Howard 
Douglass, who was considered the best authority 
for many years on the subject of naval gunnery, 
while the introduction of shell guns so mystified 
the youngsters of the United States navy, that a 
ship containing four of these destructive weapons 
was considered invincible ! 

A higher order of education was evidently nec- 
essary for the naval officer, who, for many years 


after the establishment of the military academy 


at West Point, with all its advantages of scientific | 


training, had been allowed to languish in a state of 
comparative ignorance of the art of naval warfare, 
keenly feeling the neglect shown by the Govern- 
ment to his branch of the service. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the many ef- 
forts made by naval officers to obtain an appropri- 
ation from Congress for the establishment of a 
naval school; but the parsimony which ruled the 
national Legislature prevented their success, and 
until 1845 nothing of consequence was effected in 
the direction of a higher education for those who 
were to command our ships and squadrons. 

But a new era dawned upon the navy with the 
appointment of Mr. George Bancroft as Secretary 
of the Navy. Mr. Bancroft was a man of learn- 
ing, who thoroughly appreciated the value of edu- 
cation to a body of officers who were expected to 
properly represent their country abroad in more 
than one capacity. 

Mr. Bancroft, one day, asked an officer of the 
navy what he could best do to make his adminis- 
tration of naval affairs remembered. ‘Establish 
a Naval Academy, sir,’’ was the answer, ‘‘and the 
navy will remember you forever.” 

“It shall be done,” said the Secretary ; and soon 
afterwards, with the simple means then at the dis- 
posal of the navy department, including a number 
of competent naval instructors, the Academy was 
established, on the 10th of October, 1845, at ‘Fort 
Severn,” its present site. 

Fort Severn was an old army post established 
by the Government in 1808, at a time when An- 
napolis was considered a point of military import- 
ance. The grounds and buildings were transferred 
by the War to the Navy Department. 


Cadets at the Naval Academy. 


The officers’ quarters, storehouses, etc., were 
utilized for the accommodation of the midship- 
men and their instructors, and other buildings 
added from time to time as they were required, 
and as the necessary funds could be procured from 
Congress. 

At this day the Academy has assumed, so far as 
the appliances for education are concerned, an 
equality with West Point, the course of study 
being equally scientific, though varied to suit the 
requirements of the naval profession. 

Great efforts are made by many young gentle- 


men, from the age of fourteen up to the age of | 
eighteen, to obtain the appointment of cadet at the | 
Those who visit the place are | 


Naval Academy. 
struck by the air of comfort and good order that 
pervades every department. The large building 


for the accommodation of the cadets, with its com- 
modious sleeping apartments, reception-rooms and 
spacious dining-hall, with its well-spread board, 
all look very tempting to the average youth, by 


| to the Academy who are found deficient in the 
| first principles of English grammar and algebra. 
| What they have learned they have acquired like 


comparison with the attractions of the ordinary 
boarding-school. 

Then comes a course of worrying parents and 
friends to obtain an appointment at this admirable 
institution, where a cadet receives a salary of five 
hundred dollars a year besides his education, and 
the prospect, in the future, of travelling about the 
world in Government vessels free of expense, and 
obtaining that practical knowledge which is not to 
| be obtained in books. 
| But now comes the question, What kind of boy 
| does the Government want to educate for the posi- 

tion of an officer? It is certainly not one who 
enters the navy merely to obtain a life position 
and amuse himself in travelling, although such 
|motives may be natural to youth; but the Gov- 
ernment is a stern master, with no sympathy for 
| anything outside the strict line of duty. 





Why the Naval Academy was Established. 


| The Naval Academy was established in order 
| that the cadets should obtain, during their four 


| years’ course, the professional and general infor- 
| . ‘ 
|mation necessary to enable the Government to 


| utilize their services, particularly in time of war. 
o succeed in the navy, a man must be a worker, 
a thinker, andastudent. The elements of naviga- 
tion learned from some old merchant captain, in 
years gone by, would not answer for the naval 
officer of to-day, and although, like his predeces- 
sors, merely ‘‘food for gunpowder,” he will have 
the satisfaction of dying with his head filled with 
calculus, and thoroughly imbued with those beau- 
tiful devices for the destruction of life and prop- 
erty. 

Let us take alook at a group of youngsters just 
arrived at Annapolis to undergo their examina- 
tion for admission to the Academy, after receiving 
their appointments from the President, through 
the nomination of the members of Congress from 
their several districts. 

The examination is an important one. Its 
printed requirements have been placed in the 
hands of each aspirant long before the time he is 
directed to report himself at the Academy, and 
they are sufficiently formidable to deter many boys 
from undertaking the ordeal. 

Even the high schools of the country send boys 


ow 


parrots, and totally fail when they are asked to 
apply their knowledge. 


Ambitious Boys. 


There is one group of boys standing before the 
Mess Hall, looking at ‘‘mess formation,” and 
wonderingly observing the methods of the cadets, 
and admiring the neat appearance of each one as 
he steps from the mess hall and passes into line 
| preparatory to marching to quarters. 

What a difference between the appearance of 
the cadets and that of the new comers; yet the 

| former were taken from the same material, and a 
year or two ago looked equally rustic and un- 
| gainly. 
| There stands a gawky youth of sixteen—dressed 
| in homespun—from the regions of the setting sun. 
| He has outgrown his age, and is a series of abrupt 
| curves, from the top of. his head downward. He 
| is knock-kneed, his hands and feet are unshapely, 
and he compares unfavorably with those picked 
| fellows in the ranks. All the drilling in the world 
would not twist our youngster into shape. He is 
low browed, and his head rises to a point. 

What wonder if, at the medical examination, 
he is found to be afflicted with color blindness, and 
that his dental system is far from perfect. 

Beside him stands a delicate youth, a nice, gen- 
tlemanly boy, who has evidently no stamina, 
although the medical examiner is assured by his 
fond parents that their son ‘“‘was never sick a day 

| in his life!" 

| The boy is weakened by too close application to 

his books. With intelligence of a high order, he 
is yet totally unfit to be an officer in the navy, as 
he has not the physical stamina necessary to en- 
able him to endure the hardships of a seafaring 

| life. 

Of course the boy fails to pass the preliminary 
| medical examination, despite the assurances of his 
| parents that he only wants the healthy training 
| of the Naval Academy to make him a prodigy of 
| strength and vigor; but Uncle Samuel cannot take 

a boy on trust in that way. 

Innumerable are the cases, such as we have 
mentioned, and great the vexation to parents and 
| friends arising therefrom. This unsatisfactory 

state of affairs will continue to exist until the per- 
sons most interested in the candidates take a com- 
mon-sense view of the subject, and no longer 
attempt to force upon the navy boys who have not 
the requisite qualifications for officers. 
| The Government has the right to demand a high 
order of ability in those who aspire to command 
| its ships and fleets, and although it does not always 


| succeed in obtaining what it seeks, yet the course 


adopted is probably the best that can be devised 
for the purpose. 


High Qualification Required. 


of our early naval history were deficient ? 


| 


It may be asked, why require such qualifications 
in the naval officer of to-day, in which the heroes 


The reason is, that much more is now necessary 
| in the way of special training, and we must keep 
pace with the navies of the world, at least in the 


There is no institution where so many subjects 
bearing on the naval profession are studied as at 
the Annapolis Academy, ending in the fourth year 
of the course with the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, naval architecture and construction, naval 
tactics, ordnance, steam, fortification, drawing, 
international law, and a variety of practical exer- 
cises and detail studies. 

A professor from Harvard University, who was 
recently a member of the Annual Board of Ex- 
aminers at Annapolis, pronounced the Academy 
course to be better learned, considering the variety 
of subjects studied, than that at Cambridge. But 
these were not ordinary boys whom the professor 
commended ; they were examples of the ‘survival 
of the fittest,” selections from the fourth, third, 
second and first classes, weeded out from course 
to course, until but a fraction of the original num- 
ber remained in the Academy. 

It may be thought that the academic course is 
unnecessarily severe, and that the Government 
exacts too much in the way of theoretical study 
from the cadets; but if ten only in every hundred 
who start in the race reach the highest honors, 
that is a reason why the Government should aim 
ata high standard, for it is better to get ten ac- 
complished scholars than a larger number of 
indifferent ones. 

There is areason for everything, and it is certain 
that those who reach the winning-post, in a major- 
ity of instances, owe their success to the fact that 
they were properly prepared when they entered 
the Academy ; that they were of robust constitu- 
tion, and active habits ; that they were steady, and 
methodical, and careful to conform to the rules 
and regulations established for the government of 
the institution; and, to crown all, exhibited that 
adaptability for the naval service which counts so 
much with the officers who are the practical in- 
structors of the cadets. 

When the Government has succeeded in adding 
an officer with these high acquirements to the 
navy, it is a subject for congratulation, although 
the cost in money for each graduate is, at least, 
twenty-two thousand dollars, and every graduate 
has still two years to serve at sea before passing 
his final examination, which establishes his posi- 
tion on the navy register. 

The position of an officer in the navy is accessi- 
ble to any brave boy, having the necessary phys- 
ical and mental qualifications, who, after securing 
his appointment, will look the ordeal squarely in 
the face, and make up his mind to meet it. 
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“No!” 


Think of the hopes that are drowned in the bowl; 

Think of the danger to body and soul; 

Think of sad lives once as pure as the snow; 

Look at them now, and at once answer, “N pal 
—Anon, 


~ 
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For the Companion. 


HOW ! WAS FRIGHTENED. 


In that part of Northern “New England where I 
lived when a boy, it was the custom to have a coon 
hunt once a year. The season usually chosen for the 
sport was the month of March, after one of the first 
rain storms of the season, or after a few warm days 
had so melted the surface of the snow as to make a 
hard, firm crust. By this time the raccoons were 
about waking from their winter naps in old hollow 
trees, or other lairs of hibernal comfort, and sallying 
forth, by night, in quest of food. 

The outfit for the sport consisted of a dog, an axe, 
a gun, and a basket containing rolls of birch bark, or 
splints of touch-wood for torches. 

The time for starting was from eight to nine o’clock 
of a moonlight night, though bright starlight would 
answer. On such a night, a good coon dog would be 
very apt to take the track of a coon, after a little 
coursing through the woods. The dog would then run 
the coon to a tree, and howl in a peculiar manner, 
hearing which, the hunters would come up, and 
either shoot the game, or fell the tree and otherwise 
secure it. 

There was living in our neighborhood an old miller, 
named Knobsworth, whom the boys all called “Uncle 
Sachem,” who was quite famous as a coon hunter. 
He owned a good coon dog, “Bim,” and it was con- 
sidered an unusual pleasure by us youngsters to go 
on a coon hunt with Uncle Sachem and Bim. First 
and last I enjoyed this honor quite a number of times, 
and one of these hunts I am not likely to forget for 
many a long year. 

We had started out with Bim one night in March, 
and were beating about in what was known as the 
“bog brook woods.” It was quite a sharp, cold even- 
ing, with a young moon, about two hours high, shin- 
ing dimly on the hard snow crust. We knew that 
Bim had started something by the way he barked, 
and after a while we heard him howl at a distance of 
a mile or more down the brook. 

But for some reason or other, Uncle Sachem did not 
believe it was a coon; however, he told me—I was 
then about fifteen years old—that I might run down 
there and see, and if it was a coon I was to shout for 
him. 

Off I went at a great pace; I had two or three rolls 
of bark and a hatchet, but Uncle Sachem kept the 
gun. After quite a run through the woods I came to 
the place where Bim was barking. 

It was on low ground, near the brook, and I found 
the dog at the foot of a dead swamp elm stub, about 
fifteen feet high. It had been the trunk of a large 
tree, and was five or six feet in diameter at the butt. 

There was no hole at the root, but I concluded that 
the stub was hollow, and that the coon was inside of 
it. SoIcut a sapling moosewood with my hatchet, 
and standing that up against the old stump, contrived 
to climb up to the top of it. There I found, as I had 
expected, a black hole, like a well, from two to three 
feet in diameter down the heart of the stub. 


I got a roll of the bark, and perching myself as best I 
could on the slippery edges of the stub, tried to light 
it with a match. 

At length, it blazed and began to burn. I held it 
down in the hole as far as I could reach, leaning in. 
Suddenly the sapling on which I was supporting one 
foot, slipped aside. I sprang—lost my balance, and 
fell head foremost down the hole in the stub, torch 
and all! At the same instant some creature—either 
the coon or a wild cat—scrambled out past me, and 
jumped down outside. 

I struck upon my head and one hand at the bottom 
of the hole, a mass of wet punk. My face was some- 
what scorched by the torch, which, however, was 
put out by the fall. Fortunately for me, the lower 
part of the hole was larger than at the top, and I was 
able to turn my body and get on my feet. 

Meantime, I heard Bim going off, at full cry, after 
the escaping game, and I immediately applied myself 
to the task of getting out of the tree. 

By planting my back against one side of the hollow 
shell and my feet against the other, and using my 
hands at the sides, I was able to work myself upward 
for ten. feet or more. At this height the diameter of 
the hole narrowed, and the sides were so icy that I 
could not get up any higher, and it is needless to say 
that I did my best! A dozen times I tried it, only to 
slide back each time to the bottom again. 

Then I hallooed long and loud, but though I seemed 
to make a tremendous outcry, I suppose that my 
voice, pent up there in the hollow tree, did not reach 
very far. At any rate, I failed to make Uncle Sachem 
hear. 

After that I made a fresh attempt to climb out, and 
tried to notch places for my hands and feet with my 
jackknife, but it was of no avail; I could not get up 
through the narrow portion of the hole. 

In fact, I passed through all stages of anxiety, fear 
and frantic effort. Uncle Sachem, I concluded, had 
gone off after the dog, on a new course, and would 
have no very good idea of what had become of me. 
Finally, much fatigued with my vain efforts, I set- 
tled down in a kind of despair—to wait for I knew 
not what. Horrible forebodings of starving there, 
and never being found, took possession of my fancies ; 
but, not to dwell on these wretched hours, it is enough 
to say, that I passed such a night as I hope never to 
pass again. 

At last, after what seemed ages of darkness, day 
dawned, and not long after I heard voices and the 
barking of adog. Upon this I began to shout, and 
soon the voices shouted in reply. Then I recognized 
the accents of my father, my brother, and Uncle 
Sachem. 

They came up, and by the use of an axe Were not 
long in opening an aperture in the side of my arboreal 
prison. And whether it was a coon or a wild cat 
which had thus lured me into durance, I never had 
the satisfaction of knowing, for Uncle Sachem and 
Bim had failed to capture it. 
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WOULDN’T GIVE UP HER TICKET. 


A lady, who is now in the prime of wit and wisdom, 
often tells the true story of her first journey by rail. 
She was born in the interior of a New England State, 
and there received her early education. It was not the 
custom of’ the village good people to travel exten- 
sively, and, therefore, it happened that little Sarah, 
for the first sixteen years of her life, never entered 
the steam-cars. Soon after her sixteenth birthday, 
the family talked matters over, and came to the con- 
clusion that it would be well for Sarah to become 
acquainted with some unfamiliar corner of the world. 


Accordingly her trunk was packed, and she, with 
much fear and pleasurable excitement, set out for 
the home of an aunt, fifty miles distant. When her 
father bade her good-by at the station, he said, in the 
act of placing ticket and baggage check in her hand, 
“Now, Sarah, be a good girl, and don’t get imposed 
upon. Be careful of your ticket, and don’t give up 
your check to anybody till the end of your journey.” 

Sarah stepped on board, feeling deeply the respon- 
sibilities of her new position. She placed both ticket 
and check in her pocket, and, in spite of herself, 
forgot all about them in watching the trees whiz past. 

Presently the conductor came on his round of 
inspection, and stopped beside her. Sarah glanced 
up at him; then, finding his face unfamiliar, she 
renewed her survey of the landscape. 

“Your ticket,’’ said the official. Mer father’s part- 
ing injunction at once recurred to her, but in so con- 
fused a form that, as memory reported it, the caution 
ran, “Do not give up your ticket.” 

The youthful traveller’s fear arose in arms, her in- 
dignation also. This official, who would take advan- 
tage of her inexperience, should know that she was 
not altogether ignorant in worldly matters. 

“Sir,” she replied, in a biting tone, “I shall not give 
up my ticket.” 

The conductor looked slightly surprised; it was evi- 
dent that he was also amused. “But I shall be obliged 
to see it,” he remonstrated. 

“T shall keep my ticket until the end of my jour- 
ney,” said the traveller, mentally blessing her father 
for having enlightened her as to the ways of the 
world. 

The conductor, from sheer force of amazement, 
went on, but only to return when he had in some 
degree recovered himself. This time, it was to speak 
in an uncompromising tone; he had determined that 
red cheeks and angry black eyes should no longer 
tempt him to swerve from duty. 

“Allow me to punch your ticket.” 

Ominous word—punch! Was her ticket to be tam- 

red with, and, perhaps, rendered incapable of carry- 
ng her to her journey’s end? The world was harder 
e deal with than she had imagined; but she was 

rm. 

“I shall not give up my ticket, sir,” she returned, 
recurring in thought to her father’s caution, and thus 
fortifying herself anew. ‘You shan’t lay a finger on 
it till I get to East Davis.” 

The official persisted, though with great good- 
nature. In fact, it was impossible to preserve a proper 
severity of aspect when his face, in spite of himself, 
relaxed in a smile. 

“But I must see the ticket,” he repeated. 

Sarah made no answer, but her cheeks grew scarlet 
with determination, and she — grasped the piece 
of pasteboard, as it lay at the bottom of her pocket. 

“Then I shall be obliged to put you off at the next 
station,” sapgested he, as a last resort. 

Sarah gathered her forces for a last rebuff. 

“Perhaps, sir,” she retorted, in a clear and pene- 
trating tone, ‘‘perhaps you think me inexperienced in 
travelling”— 

Here she became aware of a titter across the aisle. 
She stopped short, to glance that way. Yes, her fel- 
low-passengers at her side, and in front, were smil- 
ing, and there surely arose a subdued laugh from the 
rear. A dreadful suspicion flashed — er that she 
might be in the wrens. but just as her cheeks were 

rowing hot with the increasing certainty, a dear old 





left her seat, to lean over the miserable girl, and 











character of our officers. 


There had been a rain the day before, and the edges 
of the stub were icy. I could not see in the hole. So 


ad 
whisper, “It’s all right, dear child. Give it to him.” 
With one despairing exclamation, ‘Here, take it!” 
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Sarah thrust the hateful bit of green pasteboard into | 
the conductor’s hand. 


Don’t be imposed upon! Buy of reliable dealers 





It is safe to say that she busied herself with con- 
templating the landscape, during the remainder of 
her journey. 
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and be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Ade. 
_ NORTH’S VENTILATED BROILER. | 
— Price, 50 cts, See adv. in 





the world’s best. American Vapor Stove Co., Cleveland,O. 
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ZOLLER LADIES’ 


Cui Holders. 


EDITION of the BOOK on Crochet, Em- | 
broidery, Netting, and Punto-tirato Work, 








COMPANION, March 17, page 
113. Shipped 200 Broilers last 
week, Our Vapor Cook Stove 





John B. Gough used to tell of a man who, while 
drinking from a bowl of punch, swallowed a spool of 
silk, and finding the end in his mouth, attempted to 
draw it out. The silk unwound. First with one hand 
and then with the other, he pulled. But still no end. 
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BEST OFFER OF 
Flowers 20 PAckETS 


Pansies, 
kK 


ALL 
ONLY 25c. 
Asters, Phiox, Petunias, Pinks, and 15 other 
hoice sorts, mixed colors in each, 25c. 14 pkgs. Pansies, 
”) seed in each, all the new, beautiful and rare German 
arieties, only 0c. C., L. BURR, Springfield, Mass. 








Longer and longer grew the thread, while his hands, 
now right, then left, wove back and forth from his 
lips to arm’s length. 

At last, in terror, he cried out to his wife, “Betsey! 
Help! Murder! I’m all unravelling!” 


The story is paralleled by one told of a young man 
in Providence, who, having bought a pair of trousers, 
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this most desirable Corset, see 
advertisement, with cut of Cor- 
set, in YOUTH’s COMPANION, 
April 7, page 149, also in next 


Corst\ “ 





wore them for the first time to a party. Hair parted 
in the middle, faultless linen, brilliant necktie, shin- 
ing boots, and his new trousers, all made him vain of 
his appearance, and led him to think that every one 
in the room was admiring him. 

All would have gone well, if the young man had 
not, as young men with proud heads will do, looked 
often with satisfaction at his feet and legs. 

But charmed with himself, and casting eyes once 
too often at the new trousers, he discovered a bit of 
thread on his leg. He seized it to pick it off, but it 
clung. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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Conversation so absorbed him that, for a few min- 
utes, the thread was forgotten. But, later on, the 
new trousers again attracted his eyes, and once more 
he saw the thread. With firmer grip he seized it, 
resolved this time to get rid of it. 

A strong pull was too successful! 

The thread seemed to be endless. It came follow- 
ing the energetic pull so readily as to run out a yard 
or more, unravelling a yard of the seam, and leaving 
a gaping rent in the trousers’ leg. 

The young man, in confusion, sidled away to the 
dressing-room, where he pinned himself up, and then 
went home, taking no more delight in his varied 
adornments. 


—<§@>————- 
ONE EGG FOR TEN. 


One of the persecuted Protestants, just after the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, lived for some time on 
one egg a day, which a hen laid regularly in the hay 
near where he was concealed. If he had been equally 
favored by an ostrich, he might have got along on one | 
egg a week. A good idea of the enormous size of an 
ostrich’s egg is furnished in this dinner story from | 
one of our Pacific exchanges : 

One egg for ten guests is the pattern at the Califor- 
nia ostrich farm. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten,” said Dwight Whiting, counting the guests he 
had invited to spend the day at the ostrich farm with 


him. “I guess that one egg will be enough.” | milk. Much valuable information for the mother 
Having given utterance to this expression, he given. Give date of birth. 
wended his way to the paddock, and soon brought to 


For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 





WILBUR’S 


send on application a Cabinet Photograph of the 
‘“‘Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the country.” 
It is a beautiful picture, and will do any mother’s 
heart good. 
LACTATED FOOD as a substitute for mother’s 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


| 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Alv 
shape after ire. 
sale by all Retailers. Be sure | 
that “Improved Lotta” is | 
stamped on each Bustle. | 
All infringements will 

prosecuted. __ 

Send for price-list. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 
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BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


IS THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
1887-BABIES-I887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
It shows the good effect of using 





the house an ostrich egg. For a whole hour it was 
boiled; and, though there was then some misgiving 
as to its being cooked, the shell was broken, for curi- 
osity could no longer be restrained, and a three-pound 
hard-boiled egg laid upon the plate. 

But aside from its size there was nothing peculiar 
about it. The white had the bluish tinge seen in the 
duck egg, and the yolk was of the usual color. It 
tasted as it looked, like a duck egg, and had no flavor 
peculiar to itself. But it was immense! As it takes 
twenty-cight hen’s eggs to equal in weight the ostrich 
egg which was cooked, it is evident that the host | 
knew what he was about in cooking only one. There 
was enough, and to spare; and, before leaving the 
table, the party unanimously agreed that ostrich egg 
was good. 
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DOG FANNING THE BABY. 


It is charming to see how the inspiration of a gen- 
tle nature awakes new capabilities—and qualifies even 
a dumb creature beyond the limits of his kind. The 
ass in the fable, that tried to imitate the pet cat, and 
climb into his master’s lap, made a mistaken use of 
himself that deserved to fail; but an animal as large 
as an elephant has been known to fan the flies from 
a baby with a bough. The Pittsburg Chronicle tells 
a similar story of a dog, without the bough. 


A gentleman in one of the suburban wards owned 
a fine specimen of the spaniel breed, which is very 
fond of children; and when any little ones visit his 
master’s house, constitutes himself their companion, 
playmate and guardian. 

Last summer a lady with an infant visited the gen- 
tleman, and in the course of the day the child was 
laid on a pillow on the floor to amuse itself for atime. 
The dog took his place near the little one, as usual. 
lhe day was hot and the flies made the baby their 
feeding ground. This rendered her restless. 

Doggie watched her for a few minutes, and then, 
walking close up, with his nose or paw drove away 
every fly as soon as it lit on the baby’s face, and did 
it so gently, too, as not to disturb her in the least. 

The dog’s actions attracted the attention of the 
mother and others, who were filled with astonishment 
at his thoughtful kindness. This story has the merit 
of truth. 








ECONOMY IN SLEEP. 


Mr. Wells, in his “Three Thousand Miles Through 
Brazil,” tells the following of a dog of that country 
which accompanied him on most of the journey. 
Another curious thing related of the animal was that 
he understood many sentences in Portuguese, but 
could not be taught English. Another illustration of 
the difficulty of teaching an old dog new tricks. 

I must not fail to mention a peculiarity of the dog. 
In camping out at night or in strange places, he is 
ever alert, watchful, and never attempts to sleep. 
Such sleep as he requires he obtains in a rather sin- 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


LADIES’ 


For particulars concerning , Pat. Feb. 27, 


egains its sno icecloliatiaeibiiie 
r 


truth of this old adage is forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man 


that awkward figure might have been avoided. 


SUPPORTING SHOULDER-BRACE has been devised, and so effectual} 
is it in accomplishing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor 
with all who have worn it, and it is spoken of in the highest terms of 
praise by all physicians who have seen and examined it. 


Waist Meas., 16 to 20. W. M., 18 to 23. 


The NORTH-STAR Washboard is 













Something entirely new. 
Pronounced by every lady, 
at first sight, as just what 
she has long wanted. 
Would not be without 
for ten times their cost 
They are buttons, do- 
ing away with pins. 
If you cannot get of 
dealers, send fora pair. 

Price, 25 Cents. 
Mention Companion, 

ZOLLER CoO., 
=e 201 Broadway, N. Y. 


made of one solid sheet of zinc, pro- 

ducing a double-faced board of 
the greatest durability. The deep 
fluting makes it hold more water 
than any other board. hard- 
wood frame, firmly held to- 
gether with an iron bolt, se- 
cures strength, durability and 
economy. The objection raised 
against this be comes from 
dealers, who say “they last too 
long.” If your grocer refuses to pro- 
cure this board for you,write us. Pfansch- 
midt, Dodged Co.248-20 W Polk St.Chicago. 
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Why did the Women 


of this country use over ¢hivteen million cakes of 
Procter & Gamble’s Lenox Soap in 1886? 

Buy a cake of Lenox and you will soon understand why. 
Sold Everywhere. 

DR. GRAY’S 
BACK-SUPPORTING SHOULDER-BRACE. 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 


Patented February 24, 1880. 








“AS THE TWIG IS BENT SO IS THE TREE INCLINED.” The 


or woman disfigured by a crooked spine or stooping shoulders, and one 
nentally exclaims, If that person had only had proper care when young, 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF CORRECTING THIS EVIL, the BACK- i 


MADE IN FOUR SIZES. 
SMALL. MEDIUM, 
W. M., 24 to 27. 


PRICE, $1.50. 
In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress, 
Sold by Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Trade, or sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


EXTRA SMALL. LARGE. 


W. M., 28 to 33, 
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BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 


The Best Made for the Money. 
Retail 
everywhere 
for 
$3.00. 


On receipt of Two Dollars we will send you by 
mail, POSTAGE PAID, a pair of these Elegant 
Button Boots, worked button-holes, in either 









kid or goat, or glove-top -foxed, any 8 
you want. Give us a trial. Address 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., 


Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordina 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multi- 
tude of low test, short weight, alum or phosphate pow- 
ders. Sold only in cans. : 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


CRYING BABIES 


are made 











gular way. 

During the day he secures every opportunity for a 
snooze. For example, when we are travelling, he 
notices the track we are following, and runs ahead of 
us at his fastest pace, until meeting with any doubt- 
ful direction or a branch road, he lies down and sleeps 
until we arrive, when he repeats again his manceuvre, 
as soon as he perceives the question settled by our 
continuing on one or other of the alternative tracks. 





HIS LAST WORD. 


A negro orator thus concludes an account of the 
death of a colored brother : 

; de las’ word he 
e was heard to 


‘De las’ word he was heard to sa 
was heard to utter, de las’ word 

Rog ey de las’ word he eber pronounced, de las’ syda- 
ble he eber spoke, de las’ idea he eber ejaculated—yes, 
my bredren, de bery las’ word he eber was known to 


breave forth, sound or articulate, was ‘Glory.’” 


—~4+4>>- 
or 


. A YOUNG lawyer in this section, several years ago, 
went to a merchant and asked for some accounts to 
collect, saying he had been successful in that line. 
The merchant said, “Yes, I will try you. Here is an 
account of ten dollars against yourself. If you can 
collect this account, come back and I will give you 





some more.”— Sumter (Ga.) Republican. 





GOOD NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 
by the use of 


lactated, Food 


Babies do not cry if they are satisfied, and they 
cannot be satisfied if they are not properly nour- 
ished by their food, or if it produces irritation of 
| Stomach or bowels. 
| Very many mothers cannot properly nourish their 
| children, and the milk of many mothers produces 
bad effects in the child because of constitutional dis- 
ease or weakness. 


For all such cases there is a remedy in 


LACTATED FOOD. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great value. 
It will be retained when even lime water and milk is 
fe by the stomach, hence it is of great value to 
invalids, in either chronic or acute cases. 


150 MEALS for $1.00, for an infant. 
EASILY PREPARED, At Druggists—25 cents, 50 cents, $1. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED! 
Dr. ScotT’s ELECTRIC CORSETS AND BELTS. 


Corsets, $1, $1.50, $2, $3. Belts, $3. Nursing Corset, $1.50. Abdominal Corset, $3. 


Probably, never since the invention of Corsets, has so large a demand been created as now 
exists for Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets and Belts. Over three thousand families in the 
City of New York alone are now wearing them daily. Every Man and Woman, 

well or ill, should daily wear either the Corset or Belt. 


OUR CORSETS ARE DOUBLE-STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


If you have any pain. ache, or ill-feeling from any cause, if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and 
do not “feel up to the mark,” if you suffer from disease, we beg you to at once try these remarkable curatives. 
They cannot and do not injure like medicine. Always doing good,never harm. There is noshock or sensation 
felt in wearing them. There is no waiting a long time for results; electro-magnetism acts quickly; generally 
the first week, more frequently the first day, and often even during the first hour they are worn, their wonder- 
ful curative powers are felt. “Every mail brings us testimonials like the following : 











The mind becomes active, the 
nerves and sluggish circulation 
are stimulated, and all the old- 
time health and good feeling 
come - . They are con- 
structed on scientific princi- 
les, imparting an exhilarat- 
ng, health-giving current to 
the whole system. Professional 
men assert that there is hardly 
a disease which Electricity or 
Magnetism may not benefit or 
cure, and they daily practise 
the same, 4s your own physi- 
cian will inform you. 


THE CELEBRATED Dr. W.A 
HAMMOND, of New York, for- 
merly Surgeon-General of the 
U. S. Army, lately lectured 
—en this subject, and advised 
all medical men to make trial 
of these agencies, describing at 
the same time most remarkable 
cures he had made, even in 
— which would seem hope- 
ess. 


The Corsets do not differ in 
appearance from those usually 
worn; we substitute our flat 
steel magnetods in place of the 
ordina:y corset steels. These 
Corsets are nearly all equally 
a age differing chiefly in 
uality and design. They are 
elegant in shape and_finish, 
made after the best French 

ttern, and warranted satis- 
actory in every respect. Our 
Belts for both gents and ladies 
are the genuine Dr. Scott's, and 
are reliable. 


The prices are as follows: $1, 
$1.50, $2 and $3 for the Corsets 


Hollis Centre, Me. 
I suffered severely from back 
trouble for years, and found 
no relief till I wore Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Corsets. They cured 
me, and I would not be without 
them. Mrs. H. D. BENSON, 
















Memphis, Tenn. 
Dr. Sceott’s Electric Corsets 
have given me much relief. I 
suffered four years with breast 
trouble, without finding any 
benefit from other remedies, 
They are invaluable. 
Mrs. JAS, CAMPBELL, 


DeWitt, N. Y. 
I have an invalid sister who 
had not been dressed for a 
year, She has worn Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Corsets for two weeks, 
and is nowable to be dressed 
and sit up most of the time. 
MELVA J. DOE. 








Chambersburg, Pa. 

I found Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Corsets possessed miraculous 
power in stimulating and in- 
\ Vigorating my enfeebled body, 
‘sand the Hair Brush had a magic 
my effect on my scalp, 

: Mrs. T. E. SNYDER, 
Fancy Goods Dealer. 





So. Abington, Mass. 

Dr. Scott — My sister and I 

are vay much_ pleased with 
our Electric Corsets. They 

lave given us great satisfac- 
tion. For weak stomach and 
nervousness they are unexcel- 
led. I have felf uncommonly 
well since wearing them, and 






NEWARK, N. Y. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets 
have entirely cured me of mus- 


. 


and $3 each for the Belts. The CUlar rheumatism, and alsoofa 9 DURABILITY, can confidently recommend 
accompanying cut represents Severe case of headache. “en them, FLORA E, COLE. 


our $3 Abdominal Satteen Cor- MRS. L. C. SPENCER. 


= ve ure ae — ome y as nea Niles, Mich. 

rset at $3 and a short satteen Corset at $2. The Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have cured me of acute 
and $1.50 goods are made of fine hee ant in shape, | dyspepsia, from which I had suffered for eight years. 
strong and Gasetie. Rurding Covert, 1.50: Misses’, 75c. Hin whecttic Hair Brush cures my headache every 


All are double stitched. mts’ and Ladies’ Belts, $3 
each; Ladies’ Abdominal Supporter, an invaluable ar- 
ticle, $12. We make all these Corsets in dove and 
white only. They are sent out in a handsome box, ac- 
companied by a silver-plated compass by which the 


time, Mrs, WM. H. PEAK. 


Princeton, Minn. 
Your Corsets have accomplished wonders in my 


ease. I was previously incapacitated, and could not 
on get mg influence can be tested. We will | help myself. Whave worn your Corsets now for two 
send either kind to any address, post-paid. on re-| weeks, and I am able to be up and around helping to do 


ceipt of price, with 20 cents added for packing and 
registration, and we guarantee safe delivery into your 
ds, Remit in Post-office Money-order, Draft, 
Check, or in Currency by Registered Letter at our risk. 
In ordering, kindly mention COMPANION and state 
exact size of corset usually worn. 

Make all remittances Bed to GEO. A. SCOTT, 
82 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

N. B.—Each article is stamped with the English coat- 
of-arms, and the name of the ropepetors, E PALL 
MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 


housework, etc. 


My friends are astonished. With 
many thanks, etc., J 


ULIA J. MCFARLAND, 

Streator, Ills. 

Dr. Scott—Your Electric Corsets are beautiful in ap- 

arance, wonderful in effect, and elegant in fit and 
nish. . J. BRIGGS, 





2121 Henrietta St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Scott—Your Corset has cured _me of rheuma- 
tism of and around the kidneys. W. H. UPJOHN, 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1. $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 83.00 ; Flesh Brushes. 


$3.00; Dr. 
Scott’s Electric Tooth Brushes, 50 cents; Insoles, 50 cents: CHEST PROTECTOR, $3.00; 
ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER, 50 cts.; LUNG AND NERVE INVIGORATORS, 85 & 810. 


The Dry Goods Trade supplied by H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New York, Sole Wholesale Agents, Remit- 
tances for single articles and applications for Canvassing Agents’ Terms must be made 
ONLY to GEORGE A. SCOTT, No. 842 Broadway, New York. 











A valuable pamphlet sent on application. 


j WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlingt 


Vt. 


A GREAT SUCCESS ("A Good, Live Canvassin: Agent WANTED in your town for these 
» splendidly advertised and best se ling goods inthe market. LIBERAL 
PAY, QUICK SALES, Satisfaction guaranteed. Apply at once, Geo. A. Scott, 842 B’d’y, N. Y. 

















TWO SLAVES. 


That dashing dragoon, Tarleton, once sent a com- 
pany of cavalry to capture Jefferson, then governor 





| and fi 





of Virginia. He fled before their arrival at Monti- 
cello, the name of his mountain home, and the troops, 
having grain, and 
negroes, retired without sacking the house. 


seized horses, tobacco, many 


An anecdote illustrates the faithfulness and pres- 
ence of mind of two of Mr. Jefferson’s slaves, Mar- 
tin and Caesar. 

Having been left in charge of the house, they hur- 
ried to secrete the silver plate and other valuables 
under the floor of the front portico. One of the planks 
was raised, and Martin stood above, handing down 
articles to Cwsar to pack away in the improvised 
cellar | 

While thus engaged, Martin heard the trampling of 
horses. LooKing around, he saw the red coats advane 
ing up the read. They were so near that if Caesar had 
tried to get out he would have attracted the soldiers’ 
attention, and thus disclosed the place where the 
plate was secreted, | 

Down went the plank, without a word of warning 
to Cwsar. But he understood that the sudden shut- 
ting him in meant that danger was nigh, and in afew 
minutes the tramping of heavy boots on the portico’s | 
floor told iim that the British had arrived. 

For eighteen hours the faithful Caesar remained in 
that dark hole without food or water. Not until the 
last raider was far down the hill did Martin release 
his cool, brave fellow-servant. 


+o 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

lhere is a kind ot ignorance which does not know 
enough either to ask questions or to keep quiet, and 
which is often very annoying, and not infrequently 
ridiculous. A nameless professor relates the follow- 
ing 


During the after-dinner talk, the man for whom I 
was surveying remarked that mathematics always 
seemed a very wonderful thing to him. Thinking to 
interest him somewhat, I began to illustrate some of 
the wonders; among others, tried to show him the 
way in which Neptune was discovered. After some 
twenty minutes of elaborate explanation, | was 
newhat takeif aback to hear him say,— 

‘Yes, ves; it is very wonderful, very; but (with a 
sigh) there’s another thing that’s allers troubled me, | 
and that is, why you have to carry one for every ten; 
but, if you don’t, *twon’t come out right.” 
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wALESM EN WANTED on 
\ W. R. MCNARY & CO., 
trained 


BIRD and Parrots, cheap. Book on Bird : 


G. C. HOLDEN, 9 Bowdoin Square, Boston, 


ps FREE to every collector. 
1. BE. Ashfield, Box 233,Rye,N.Y. 


Salary. Address 
Nursery men, Dayton, O. 





Canaries, inger 





Campanini 





A NICKEL-PLATED AIR GUN FOR 35¢. 


BOY 
A 


WILD OVER IT! Send cents in stamps. 
iUSTA NICKEL WORKS, AUGUSTA, MAINE, 


4 FRI 

& Your Own 
* CARDS 
DO NOT STAMMER 


Bur sEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
DOUGLAS McCALLUM, 


ll East Hrit STREET, NEW YORK. 


Ss 
Ut 
PRESS, $3. Circular size, $8. 
Newspaper size, $44. Type set- 
ting easy; printed 
Send 2 st*ps for catalogue, pres- 
ses, type, cards, &c., to factory, 





Wan eEATHERBONE> DENS. STAY. 


Absvlutely unbreakable. For sale everywhere. Try it! 


Do You Intenp To Buito 


a suburban or country house! Valuable information free. 
Address, Co-O, BUILDING PLAN Ass’N, Box 2702, New York. 


ACINCG 


WHEEL, for tracing 
copying patterns on to wood or cloth, First-class, VL 
each; 6 for 75e.; 12 for $1.2; all postpaid. THE JOU 
WILKINSON CO., 75 and 77 State St., Chicago, Tl. 


BICYCLES O86 * a Eee 


dup. Standard makes, 
s handled, Send for Catalogue, 
GEO. W. ROUSE & SON,8 H St., Peoria, IL. 


Over 100 beautiful 
Varieties of Silks for 


Cc. 
N 





Send ten 2e, stamps for sam- 
ples and book of fancy stitches, 
designs, &c., for 


ATCHWORK. 


Yale Silk Wks., New Haven, Ct. 


A DA town selling 


the Nickel Tidy 
Holder, Every fam- 


Embroid’y Silk,ass’d 
colors, We.a package. 





in your own 





Entertainments, 
Beautifully Hlus- 
nbers, $1.00, Sam- 
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16¢, in 2c, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box A5l,Sandusky,O, 
r 
trated. I2different nur 
6000 Book Agents Wantedto Sell 
s3't. pastor of Plymouth Church, and dictated largely by Mr. E 
book; don't be induced to get any other. Contains entire yh k. 
: [Book now ready 


THE} NEW PIECES 10 SPEAK IN SCHOOL, — 
ple by mail, 10 cts. Agents Wanted. 
or BEEGHER 
a 
8 Winter & Co., Springfield, Mase. 


R E D at Church or Home 
HALt & STEBBINS, 11 MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LIFE OF 
ze 
ive SPECIAL TERMS pe "pat "PREIGHT CHAR 
tatn An 
‘ST F” TRAP 


ure an agency at once by sending $1.0 for outfit 
Addres: 


ily buys them. Sample and 
Elocution. Gesture 

BOOKS. 

By Lyman Abbott and Rev. S. B. Hallida 

cher himself, and received his aid and approval. This is the right 
ence, as we f LS 
Write for full particulars and SPECIAL TERMS, sent free to all, or se- 

OP THIEF” 









tats, Minks, Me . and 
other animals that have holes 
for runways. No bait; kills 
without drawing blood. Now 


is the time to order for Squir- 


rels in the cornfield, Fun 
for the small boys. Sent, 
postpaid, with directions, on 
receipt of 23ec, 5for $l. Lib- 
eral discount to the 
Address “STOP THIEF’ 
TRAP CO., Abingdon, LiL. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Coun, 


or) 


TEL 


| M 
FO 


| 25 cents per packet. 
| choice sorts of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, with 


directions. | 


PAYMENTS. | 


Second. | 


ee, ie — = 
| W. B. NUTTLNG, 116 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. } 
| = — 


Agents’ price list by mail | 






THE YOUTH’S | 


YOU BUILDING? 


ARE 
A MANTEL 2%, 08 eronenty WINE DOLLARS, 


Just the thing for the second and third floors. Send for 
photograph. J. H. CORNING, Washington, D. C, 


\ USIC, “/ Saw Her in Violet Time” and 60 pieces full 
4 sheet music size, with Songs, Marches, Waltzes, ete., 
all for be. ** WHITE WINGS” and 100 songs, words, 
and music, Sc. 114 pieces of Dance Musice, with calls 
res complete, 2 Satistaction guaranteed, or 
money refun’d.L.HATHAWAY,339Wash.St., Boston, Mass, 


HIRES’ se3" BEER 


25 Cents PACKAGE 
Makes Five Gallons of a delicious, sparkling, 
temperance beverage. Strengthens and purities the 
blood. Its purity and delicacy commend it to all. 
Sold by druggists and storekeepers everywhere. 


EGRAPHY sitive 


our graduates are at work on Commercial 
and Railroad Lines, The Great West is the country 
S 


to grow up in, Write for our cireul: 
YILLE, WIS. 


_GRANULA _ 


' 
An Incomparable Food, Unequalled for chi/dren } 
and Jnralids, delicious diet. Unsurpassed for ¢ oe | 
stipation and Dyspepsia. Box by mail, 
HOME GRANULA CO., Dansville, N.Y., Mfrs.! 











Is a first-class trade, pays 
good wages, and can be 
quickly learned at our 

of 








36 ae 
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myer] Every 
_ for 









is a rare chance, 
WILMOT CASTLE & CU., Rochester, B. Ye 


..STAMMERING 


li Nervous Defects of Speech 
THOROUGHLY CORRECTED. 
“Unquestionably Mr. Aldrich’s Institute is the largest, 
best Known and most successful of its kind in America.” 
N. } ‘orld, For full information, testimonials from 
former pupils and eminent men, send for Circular, 

I. R. ALDRICH, 9 West 14th St., New York. 
/ “HOME EXERCISER ‘Yor Srain- Work. | 
| ers& Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, | 
} Youths: the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 

{ Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 

| new, scientific, durable, comprehen- 
~——_—— sive. cheap. Send for Cire’r. “HOME 
SCHUOLS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE,” 

IGE, Mth St. & 715 5th Ave. N.Y. Prof. 

ukie, author of “How to Get Strong,” | 
saw any other I liked half as well.” | 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
~, (Reclining.) 

Sealer, A Priceless Boon to 

ti.0se who are un- 


able to owalk. ar? 
o wit Wey GTR 
the world. Send for' 
Mention this paver. Circular to 
LDING CHAIR WORKS, NEW HAVEN, CT, 


; THE ‘CYCLING SEASON IS OPEN. 


Every one interested in *Cycling 
should send for the New Catalogue of 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
and TRICYCLES. 


Mailed free upon application. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


New Aster, “The Pearl.” 


A most striking and beautiful Aster, in two 
colors—Bright Rose and Pure White, each color, 
Parties ordering seed will re- 
Catalogue, containing the more 











D.L.vowp., Wm 
says of it: “I neve 
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In returning thanks to you for my miraculous cure of | 
eczema, or salt rheum, I deem it advisable to give you | 
a detailed account of my case; and as there is, and | 
always will be, a prejudice against advertised remedies, | 
| you have my consent to publish this testimonal, and all 
| inquiries, by letter or in person, I will cheerfully an- 
| swer. Ido this that people who go on year after year 
| paying out large sums 0 money to incompetent physi- 
| cians, and receive no cure, or even relief, or end in fill- 
| ing a premature grave, as was nearly my case, may be 
induced to make trial of the wonderful CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 

At the age of three months a rash made its appearance 
on my face. A physician was called; he said teething 
was the cause; he prescribed some cooling medicine; 
but the sores spread to my ears and head, Another M. D. 
was called. He professed to know all about the case; 
called it “King’s Evil,” and prescribed gunpowder, brim- 
stone and lard, mixed into a salve; but the disease con- 
tinued. They could not do anything with it. Another 
prescribed borax water and flour; another, linseed poul- 
tices. None of them did me any good at all, but made 
me worse. The disease continued unabated; it spread 
to my arms and legs, till I was laid up entirely, and from 
continual sitting on the floor on a pillow my limbs con- 
tracted so that I lost all control of them, and was utterly 
helpless. My mother would have to lift me out and 
into bed. I could get around the house on my hands and 
feet, but I could not get my clothes on at all, and had to 
wear a sort of dressing gown. My hair had all matted 
down or fallen off, and my head, face and ears were one 
scab, and I had to have a towel on my head all the time 
in the summer to keep the flies off. My parents con- 
sulted a prominent physician and surgeon here in Chi- 
cago (the other physicians before mentioned were of 
Dundas and Hamilton, Canada). He said he could do 
nothing for me, that the chances were that I would grow 
out of it, or that it would strike inwardly and kill me in 
time. He wanted to cut the sinews of my legs, so that I 
could walk, but I would not let him, for if 1 did get bet- 
ter I would have no control of them, 

The disease continued in this manner until [ was sev- 
enteen years old, and one day in January, 1879, in the 
Chicago Tribune, | read an account of your medicines, 
They described my case so exactly that I thought, asa 
last resort, to give them a trial. 

When I first applied the CuTICURA, I was all raw and 
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4 GRIFFIN RUG MACHINE has won an 
established reputation as the pest in the market, and 
gives complete isfaction., Liberal terms to agents. 
Send for cire’s. | +, Plain, 1; Nickel Plated, $1.50, 
by mail. G. W. GRIFFIN & CO., Franklin Falls, N. H. 


CROUP REMEDY 


will cure Membraneous Croup. 
this medicine has used it in hi ivate practice for the 
past twenty years, and in every case of any kind of 
Croup it has never failed to cure. The remedy is 
tasteless and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 
deleterious drugs. Sample with directions sent 
free by mail. Price 50 cents abox. Four dollars per 
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bleeding from scratching myself, but when I applied it 
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THE WASHBURN AMERICAN GUITARS. 
AND MANDOLINES 






Finest toned, most durable, 
And possess the only absolutely 
correctscale. Warranted tostandin anyclimate. Ask your dealer 
forthem. Illustrated Catalogue 2 bs free by the Manufactures, 

YON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago. 


‘BRADLEY HANDY SURREY 


Light, strong, convenient 
and low priced. andy 
to and out of. 
Handy tor single horse 
Handy for one 
person or more. Handy to 
load or unload. Send for 
How to purchase direct from the manufacturer.” 
B ADLEY & CO. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
22 College Place, N. Y., 82 S. Market St. Boston. 
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A NEW | 
BICYCLE, 
The YOUTH’S PREMIER 


Has Tangent Spokes, Hammock Saddle, Vulcanite 
Handles, and other features possessed by no other boys’ | 
bicyele. Genuine Enamel Finish. No higher 
price than the inferior coods offered by other makers, | 
Send stamp for catalogue, 
A. GC. SPALDING & SROS., 
M1 Broadway, 108 Madison Street, 
NEW YOBE. CHICAGO, 





FRENCH__ 
— DRESSING 


FOR 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


None Genuine without Paris Medal on every Bottle. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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I went asleep almost immediately, something I had not 
done for years, the effect was so soothing. 

The first morning after using it my flesh (I had no skin 
only on the end of my nose) was a pink color. Next day 
it was kind of white, and I could place my hands on the 
sores without it being painful. In about two weeks I 
could stand straight, but not walk, [ was so weak; but 
my sores were nearly well. Then I commenced the use 
of the CUTICURA RESOLVENT, and in three days I was 
worse than ever. Iwas one mass of pimples from the 
top of my head to the soles of my feet; to say they were 
painful, would not do justice to the case. In from two 
to four days they burst and left a small scale, which 
dropped off and left the spot pure and the skin white, and 
as near as I can judge I was cured in about six to eight 
wecks, and up to this date (7. e. from January, 1879, to Jan- 
uary, IS87) I have not been sick in any way, or have had 
the least signs of the disease reappearing on me. I have 
an excellent appetite; have the very best of health. My 
limbs are straight, supple and strong. I have been ex- 
posed to all sorts of weather without the least signs of 
the disease yet. The only difference I find in myself is 
that my skin is finer, softer, and not so liable to get 
chapped as is other persons. 

No doubt many persons will not believe this almost 
improbable story; many will think it grossly exagger- 
ated. I don’t blame them a bit if they do; but to satisfy 
themselves, they can call or write to me and find out if 
what I have written above is true or not. There are 
many persons who can testify to the wonderful cure I 
have received by your CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

Gentlemen, let me again thank you for my cure. 

3732 Dearborn St., W.J. MCDONALD. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 30, 1887. 








Nothing is known to science at all comparable to the 
CUTICURA REMEDIES in their marvellous properties of 
cleansing, purifying and beautifying the skin, and in 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with [oss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautitier, prepared from it, external- 
ly, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, are a positive cure for every form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50 cents; SOAP, 
2 cents; RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 

{2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 
50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 








Reduced to almost cost to build. Buy direct of Old 
Established Manufacturers, and avoid paying Middle- 
men’s profits. 
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